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If you do your part to make your organization alive 
and strong, you can look forward to better pay and 
better working conditions in the future. And also 
greater security than you enjoy today. On the other 
hand, if you neglect your union and it becomes 
debilitated, it cannot do an effective job for you. 
A weak union can’t win higher wages and im- 
proved conditions. Weak unions are pushed 





around. So, in fairness to yourself and your fellow 


trade unionists, won’t you do your part to help 
build your union? It isn’t hard. Just take a gen- 
uine interest in union affairs. Study your union’s 
problems. Bring new members into the fold. And 
attend union meetings regularly. This is the sensi- 
ble, practical way to build your union—and it will 
pay off for you in satisfaction and in security. 


ATTEND MEETINGS REGULARLY 
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Invocation 


The following was the invocation 
given by the Rev. A. Dudley Ward, exec- 
utive secretary, Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations, The Methodist Church, 
at the recent convention of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America in Cincinnati: 


O Lord, our God, we bow in humility before 
Thee this day, confessing our weakness and limi- 
tation and gratefully acknowledging Thy power 
and mercy. We thank Thee that we live in coun- 
tries where freedom is cherished and democracy 
is enshrined. We pray for the leaders of our 
nations and the heads of governments of other 
nations which are represented here. We thank 
Thee for the trade union movement which stands 
as a great bulwark of strength to serve the work- 
ing people of the world. 

We are particularly grateful for those who use 
their hands to fashion the buildings which grace 
our lands. For the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners we are especially thankful. 
Be pleased, O God, to bless this great Brotherhood 
here assembled in convention. May the president 
and all the officers be courageous and dedicated 
to advance the interests of the men they are elected 
to serve. May these delegates be vigilant in their 
sense of responsibility to further the cause of their 
union by democratic participation. May leaders 
and members alike be consecrated to the further- 
ance of the common good of all people everywhere. 

O God, Thou hast bidden us pray for the coming 
of Thy kingdom, in which righteousness shall be 
done on earth. We have treasured Thy words, but 
we have forgotten their meaning, and Thy great 
hope has grown dim. 

We bless Thee for the inspired souls of all ages 
who saw afar the shining City of God, and by faith 
left the profit of the present to follow their vision. 
We rejoice that today the hope of these lonely 
hearts is becoming the clear faith of millions. 

As we have mastered nature that we may gain 
wealth, help us now to master the social relations 
of mankind that we may gain justice and a world 
of brothers. For what shall it profit our nation if 
it gain numbers and riches, and lose the sense of 
the living God and the joy of human brotherhood? 
Make us determined to live by truth and not by 
lies, to found our common life on the eternal 
foundations of righteousness and love, and no 
longer to prop the tottering house of wrong by 
legalized cruelty and force. 

Help us to make the welfare of all the supreme 
law of our lands that they may be built strong and 
secure on the love of all their citizens. Cast down 
the throne of Mammon and whoever grinds the 
life of men, and set up Thy throne, O God. Show 
Thy erring children at last the way from the City 
of Destruction to the City of Love, and fulfill the 
longings of the prophets of humanity. 

Our God, once more we make Thy truth our 
prayer: “Thy kingdom come! Thy will be done 
on earth!” Amen. 
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Will Congress Do Anything 
or Our Children? 


Where are the schools? 
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A rise of 22 per cent in school enrollment is due in a few years. 
If they are to be built, U. S. must help 





By ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


Member, A. F. of L. Legislative Committee 


EDERAL aid for school con- 

struction will be one of the most 

important questions to come be- 
fore the Eighty-fourth 
During the closing weeks of the 
Eighty-third Congress, the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare reported a bill favorably, but it 
received no action. A subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor held hearings last fall and 
has recommended a bill to the new 
Congress but took no action during 


Congress. 


the last session. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has long stressed the need for this 
legislation. At the 1954 convention, 
in the course of his keynote speech, 
President Meany said: 

“What about building schools? We 
are told, of course, that schools are a 
local problem. Well, if you went 
over the statistics of General Hershey 
when people are examined for their 
eligibility and availability for mili- 
tary service, you would find that 
schools are a national problem, that 
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the welfare of the children of this 
country, their education, certainly 
should be the concern of the national 
government; but there is no federal 
aid to education, despite the fact that 
communities from one end of this 
country to the other are unable, be- 
cause of the local tax load, to build 
schools to adequately house the chil- 
dren. So we got no help there from 
Congress.” 

Why was there no action? Surely 
no one can deny that the education of 
our children is of vital importance to 
the future of our country. 

What issue can possibly prove more 
important in the years to come? 
While America today has more than 
its share of the world’s problems, how 
much worse off will we be a genera- 
tion hence if our children do not re- 
ceive a fully adequate education? Un- 
less they are properly prepared for the 
task of governing the nation, trained 
for the skilled jobs in American in- 
dustry and given the inspiration to 
create new advances in science and 


the arts, our democracy will be greatly 
weakened and all our efforts to pre- 
serve the values of the American sys- 
tem will have been in vain. 

Our public schools are the heart of 
our educational system. It is our un- 
pleasant duty today to face the fact 
that the public school system in the 
United States can only be described 
in terms of a crisis. To use the word 
“crisis” is no exaggeration. Evidence 
of this crisis is everywhere. Over- 
crowded schools, double shifts, use 
of makeshift classrooms, heavier 
teaching loads, second-hand equip- 
ment and facilities—these are some of 
the ways the crisis in the public 
schools has manifested itself. 

These conditions have not been the 
result of negligence or failure by 
those who are administering our pub- 
lic school system. Teachers and 
school officials have long been aware 
of the problems that each year are be- 
coming more acute. Teachers, in 
particular, have performed a miracle 
with the meager facilities and the 
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overcrowded conditions with which 
they have to cope. They have never 
received the appreciation they deserve 
for performing their task, which in 
many ways is the most burdensome in 
our society. 

The current crisis has a single 
major cause. It arises simply because 
the American people, having faith in 
the future of America, have trans- 
lated this faith into a very substantial 
increase in the country’s population. 
In 1953 the total number of births in 
the U.S. reached a new high short of 
4,000,000. Since 1945 the number of 
births each year has averaged 3,725,- 
000, over 50 per cent higher than the 
2,432,000 average recorded during 
the decade of the Thirties. 

In time an infant becomes a school 
child. Slowly but surely, higher birth 
rates are reflected in school attend- 
ance records, first at the elementary 
level and later at the secondary level. 
The net result has been a tidal wave 
of children which threatens to engulf 
our entire educational system, lower- 
ing the quality of teaching, forcing 
schools to overflow into substandard 
buildings and creating overworked 
facilities and equipment of all types. 

It has been estimated that 29,600,- 
000 students were enrolled in public 
schools in continental U.S. during the 
1953-54 school year. Six years hence 
the total is expected to rise to 36,250,- 
000, an increase of 22 per cent. To 
show the impact of the increase at the 
different school levels, it should be 
noted that the elementary grades from 
kindergarten to the sixth grade are 
expected to have an increase of 14 
per cent but Grades 7 and 8 an in- 
crease of 47 per cent. In this way 
does the tidal wave of children move 
into the higher school grades. 

Everybody is familiar in general 
terms with the problems that are cre- 
ated by this heavy increase in school 
enrollment. All Americans know 
vaguely that school buildings are 
overcrowded and _ facilities inade- 
quate. However, because few of us 
realize the magnitude of the current 
crisis, I shall cite a few simple figures* 
concerning the adequacy of today’s 
school buildings to meet today’s edu- 
cation needs. 

Most of this material is derived 
from a report issued by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare and prepared as a result of a 
special school facilities survey au- 
thorized by Public Law 815, Eighty- 


first Congress. Under the terms of 
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the law, federal funds to cover half 
the cost of a survey of school facilities 
were made available to the states. 
The actual survey was conducted by 
the various state educational agencies. 
The published report of the survey in- 
cludes information obtained in forty- 
three states and territories, comprising 
approximately 81 per cent of all 
school enrollment in the United States. 


Size of School Plants 

The one-room school-house has by 
no means disappeared with the horse 
and buggy. The fact is that 43 per 
cent of all school plants in the U.S. 
have only one classroom and an addi- 
tional 26 per cent have only two to 
six rooms. Nine per cent of all ele- 
mentary school children are taught 
in one-room schools, while an addi- 
tional 21 per cent are taught in school 
plants with two to six rooms. 


Age of School Buildings 

It is equally shocking to realize that 
27 per cent of all elementary school 
buildings housing 13 per cent of all 
elementary pupils are over fifty years 
old. An additional 26 per cent of 
elementary buildings housing 22 per 
cent of the pupils are from thirty-one 
to fifty years old. 


General Rating of School Plants 

In accordance with recognized eval- 
uation techniques, all school plants 
included in this survey were rated on 
the basis of such criteria as location, 
structural adequacy, sanitation facili- 
ties and pupil safety. All ratings were 
made by a state or local educational 
agency. The ratings show’ that fully 
33 per cent of all school plants and 37 
per cent of all elementary schools were 
rated “unsatisfactory.” Only 27 per 
cent of all school plants were rated 
“satisfactory,” with the remainder 
considered only “fair.” 


These few figures clearly demon- 
strate the overwhelming need which 
now exists for additional public school 
construction. 

How can this need be met? Here 
in America, we are quite proud of 
our locally administered public school 
system. The American Federation of 
Labor has always supported local 
school administration. This arrange- 
ment has stimulated citizen participa- 
tion, encouraged local initiative and 
helped to develop high standards of 
educational programs and facilities. 

At the present time, however, the 
problems confronting the schools are 





far greater than we have ever faced 
before. School officials, as well as 
local and state governments, are mak- 
ing heroic efforts to meet these prob- 
lems. Since the end of World War 
II, expenditures on schools have risen. 
In many cases new schools have been 
constructed. Additional financing 
has been arranged by floating special 
bond issues and, on occasion, by the 
imposition of additional taxes. 

Yet, despite these efforts, the need 
now is greater than ever before. The 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare demonstrated this fact over- 
whelmingly in her statement to the 
Senate Committee last spring. At 
that time she pointed out: 

“The number of new classrooms 
provided in the past years approxi- 
mated 47,000 in 1951, 50,000 in 1952 
and more than 50,000 in 1953, but it 
is not keeping up wit!. the increase in 
classrooms needed. The number of 
new classrooms needed annually is 
approximately 117,000. To provide 
the more than 340,000 needed class- 
rooms would cost $10 billion to $12 
billion.” 

Only action by the federal govern- 
ment can solve this problem. The job 
is far too big for the state govern- 
ments. A few states that may be in 
the enviable financial position of hav- 
ing the resources to solve their own 
problems are, in the main, the very 
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states where the school construction 
problem is least serious. Almost all 
the states are faced with a problem 
which is far beyond their financial 
resources. 

The vast differences in school con- 
struction needs among the states also 
point up the need for federal action. 

It has (Continued on Page 28) 
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ORALLY AND 
OMICALLY 


By MAURICE A. HUTCHESON 


President, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 


WORLD WAR II introduced the 
term “D-Day” into our language. D- 
Day was the day when everything was 
committed, when all the planning and 
thinking and logistic manipulation of 
months or years were thrown into 
battle. 

If there was a “D-Year” in the war, 
I never heard of it. However, it seems 
to me that this new year—1955—is 
going to be D-Year for organized 
labor as far as “right-to-work” laws 
are concerned. Over the past several 
years some seventeen states have adop- 
ted these misnamed, misbegotten laws. 
Mostly they have been states which 
are predominantly agricultural. But 
this year an all-out effort to pass such 
laws is going to be made in many in- 
dustrial states. 

State Legislatures meet this year in 
almost every state. This gives those 
who want to see unions transformed 
from militant, effective bargaining 
units into glorified debating societies 
the opportunity for which they have 
been looking and planning for many 
years. 

Much has been written about “right- 
to-work” laws. Farsighted people 
have attacked them from many angles. 
I think it is about time that all the 
objections were wrapped up in one 
over-all summary. 

As I see it, the so-called “right-to- 
work” laws are wrong morally and 
economically. 

They are wrong morally because 
they are deceptive on their very face. 
They contain no real right-to-work— 
only the right to disrupt, tear down 
and destroy democratically established 
conditions. 

Do these laws give an unemployed 
man the right to demand a job? No. 
Do they place any sort of a penalty on 
an employer who refuses to hire a 
worker who is over forty years of age? 
No. Do they insure a member of a 
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minority group an equal opportunity 
to compete for a job? No. Do they 
set up any guarantees which prohibit 
an employer from separating a man 
from his job for anything other than 
just cause? No. 

If they do not give a worker any of 
these rights, then just what rights do 
they give him? They give him the 
right to enjoy the fruits of collective 
bargaining without carrying any share 
of the burden. They give him the 
right to undermine all union efforts to 
improve wages and working condi- 
tions through seif-denial and sacrifice, 
and still enjoy all the benefits which 
that self-denial and sacrifice have 
achieved. They give him the right 
to undercut, disrupt and destroy with 
impunity, regardless of how drasti- 
cally his actions may jeopardize the 
common welfare of all his fellow work- 
ers. 

If this were the common practice 
in all our social and economic life, 
there might not be any room for com- 
plaint on the part of the working peo- 
ple. But such is not the case. In the 
professions, doctors and lawyers are 
duty-bound to belong to medical as- 
sociations and bar associations in or- 
der to practice. In business, “fair 
trade” laws compel a retailer to charge 
a fixed price for an article, regardless 
of whether he wants to charge that 
particular price or not. None of these 
things the backers of the sadly mis- 
named “right-to-work” laws deem 
compulsion. But for an association 
of working people to expect a work- 
ing man to comply with rules and 
regulations adopted by the majority 
for the common good is, in their 
opinion, tyranny. 

It is on this “compulsion” angle 
that “right-to-work” proponents are 
hanging their hats. Over the years 
newspaper stories have pictured union 
members as dominated, frightened, 


cowed individuals paying union dues 
against their will in order to work. 

Is this a true picture? Let the fig- 
ures speak for themselves. 

During the four years in which 
union-security elections were required, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
conducted 46,119 polls, with unicn-se- 
curity winning 97 per cent of them. 
There were 6,542,564 workers eligible 
to vote in those elections, 5,547,478 
valid ballots were cast at the polls, and 
91 per cent of them were cast in favor 
of union security. So overwhelming 
was the support for union security 
that the law was amended to eliminate 
the necessity for the NLRB’s conduct- 
ing these costly and burdensome elec- 
tions. 

Does this sound as if the working 
people were coerced and driven into 
unions against their wills? How many 
attorneys had a chance to express an 
opinion during the past four years 
as to whether they wanted to belong 
to a bar association as a prerequisite 
to practicing? How many doctors 


had a similar opportunity? None. 
Yet the “right-to-workers” are still 


blabbering about “emancipation” and 
“freedom” for the union man. They 
are furiously tilting windmills of coer- 
cion which they erected themselves 
through propaganda and promotion. 

To further emphasize this point, let 
me quote from a letter which a Catho- 
lic priest in Louisiana wrote to a New 
Orleans paper when a “right-to-work” 
law recently was passed in that state: 

“Anyone with intellectual integrity 
knows that there is no more ‘compul- 
sion’ in voluntary management-labor 
contracts with a union-shop clause 
than there is in ‘compulsory’ tax laws, 
local, state and federal. 

“There is no more ‘compulsion’ in 
free contracts containing ‘mainte- 
nance of membership’ clauses than 
there is in various Church laws re- 
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quiring obligatory financial support 
of the Church by those who receive 
Church benefits. 

“Citizens enjoying community ben- 
efits MUST pay their fair share of 
taxes, OR ELSE. Honest thinking 
people do not call this compulsion but 
plain justice and fair play. Tax-dodg- 
ers, civic or church, are like the free 
riders and hitch-hikers who take union 
benefits without union membership or 
union support. The R.T.W. bill en- 
courages and blesses the tax-dodgers 
in industrial life.” 

Another prominent Catholic priest, 
Father William J. Kelley, for many 
years an ace arbitrator for New York 
State, has gone even farther. Writing 
recently in The Machinist, he con- 
cluded: 

“(1) Right-to-work laws are im- 
moral according to Catholic social 
teaching. 

“(2) No man or woman of good 
will shall contribute money to defray 
the ‘educational campaign expenses.’ 
To contribute financial aid would be 
morally wrong. 

“(3) All good men and women, 
Protestants, Jews and Catholics, 
should seek by every just means to get 
such right-to-work laws repealed and 
should oppose them whenever they 
are proposed. 

“(4.) Men of good will should not 
be a party to or cooperate with the 
proponents of right-to-work laws. 

“(5) The right-to-work bills don’t 
guarantee the individual any right at 
all. They provide him with an oppor- 
tunity to work alone, to work at less 
than union wages. 

“(6) The right-to-work laws recall 
the ‘American Plan’ or Open Shop 
Plan of 1920-1924, which led to low 
wages. 

“(7) The right-to-work laws may 
well be an invitation to disaster of the 
general welfare.” 

So much for the moral aspects of 
these misnamed “right-to-work” laws. 
Let us turn for a moment to the eco- 
nomic aspects. 


po not think that I need to belabor 

the point that working people must 
he prosperous or nobody is prosper- 
ous. For all the techinical brains and 
engineering genius and financial wiz- 
ardry General Motors possesses, the 
corporation might consist solely of a 
dilapidated factory on a side street of 
Detroit except for one thing—namely, 
hat millions of American workers 
were able, through their unions, to ele- 
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vate their earnings to the point where 
they could afford a car. If workers 
could not afford a car, all the skill and 
brains concentrated at G.M. would not 
be able to make the corporation any- 
thing more than just another factory. 

When I say that some sort of union 
security is the backbone of stable 
labor relations, | am not standing 
alone. A good many employers, in 


addition to most students of industrial 
relations, agree that maintenance-of- 
membership clauses contribute to re- 
sponsible unionism and make possible 
constructive relationships between em- 
ployers and employes. 
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Where no maintenance of member- 
ship exists, a union constantly is en- 
gaged in fighting for its existence. It 
is forced to devote time and effort to 
maintaining its membership, time and 
effort that might otherwise be spent in 
building a constructive relationship 
with the employer. As a result, both 
the union and management suffer. 

On what grounds, then, do some 
businessmen oppose maintenance-of- 
membership clauses? Perhaps the 
best tipoff comes from Edward P. Col- 
well, state chairman of the Maryland 
“right-to-work” committee. Since all 
“right-to-work” propaganda reads 
about the same, despite protestations 
that there is no connection between 
campaigns in various states, Mr. Col- 
well’s remarks can be accepted as typi- 
cal. Ina recent article he said: 

“If any man has his heart set on 





going into business, with its risks, its 
hard work and its nervous strain, 
more power to him. But it is non- 
sense to pretend that new business, 
young business can immediately con- 
tract with unions to pay going rates 
that are paid by well-established, large 
firms. 

“If, then, new and growing busi- 
nesses are not allowed to compete by 
paying wages that are not necessarily 
as high as those of older firms, where 
is the seed bed of the future?” 

Apparently Mr. Colwell sees the 
lunch buckets of working men and of 
their kids as the legitimate seed beds 
of future industrial expansion. In 
view of the fact that practically all 
“right-to-work” propaganda insists 
that the purpose of the laws is not to 
break down wages or weaken unions, 
Mr. Colwell’s candor is particularly 
revealing. At least he is frank in ad- 
mitting that “right-to-work” laws can 
he used to undercut union wage scales. 

All these years I have been under 
the impression that the free enterprise 
system was based solely on equality 
of opportunity for everyone. Appar- 
ently this is a mistaken idea. Of all 
the backers of “right-to-work” laws 
Mr. Colwell, at least, seems inclined to 
believe that the hide of the worker is 
the place from which to extract a com- 
petitive advantage. 

This might be a good place to ask 
Mr. Colwell why the same sort of 
reasoning does not apply to doctors, 
lawyers and merchants. Why should 
a medical association bar a young 
doctor from advertising appendecto- 
mies at $75 when the fee suggested by 
the association is $100? Advertising 
is a legitimate business. In fact, it is 
one of the major props of our whole 
economy. But dare a young doctor 
advertise cut rates? Hardly. 

And what about the neophyte in the 
hardware business? He may feel that 
he can make a fortune selling a cer- 
tain item for $25. However, because 
some other hardware dealer and the 
manufacturer entered into a “fair 
trade” agreement (perhaps without 
his even knowing anything about it). 
he must charge the “fair-traded“ price 
of $30 or face punishment. Does Mr. 
Colwell consider any of these things 
detrimental to the development of fu- 
ture seed beds of expansion? If he 
does, he has not said so. 

One of the basic tenets of democ- 
racy is that there cannot be both fish 
and fowl in any given situation. All 
must be fish or fowl. To single out 
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unions in applying restrictions against 
majority rule is neither fair nor Amer- 
ican. 

In closing, I want to turn to Father 
Kelley once more. In his illuminating 
analysis of “right-to-work” laws, Fa- 
ther Kelley holds: 

“I think for a man to insist that he 
shall exercise his God-given right and 
duty to work against a particular em- 
ployer and against the majority rule 
of his fellow workers is unjust. I 
hold that history testifies that the 
union shop in America has been a 
stabilizing influence in industrial re- 
lations. I hold that the same Amer- 
ican history testifies that ‘open shop’ 
legislation has only led to unrest and 
low wages. Such was the story of 
‘the American Plan,’ 1920-1924. I 
hold that such legislation makes a 
mockery of the constitutional right 
to organize for the common good and 
welfare.” 

In Father Kelley’s last sentence, I 
think, lies the crux of the whole mat- 
ter. Do citizens have the right to or- 
ganize for the common good? They 


do. School districts organize to edu- 
cate the young. A family with no 
children pays school taxes the same as 
those who do have children. Why? 
Because an educated citizenry re- 
dounds to everybody’s 
good. Professional men 
have the right to main- 
tain organizations em- 
powered to protect the 
standards and ethics of 
their professions. Why? 
Because only in that way 
can they protect them- 
selves against the incom- 
petents and the chiselers 
who are not above tear- 
ing down professional standards for 
their own selfish ends. 

In the final analysis, that is all labor 
wants—the right to protect the com- 
mon good against the chiselers. 

I do not see how any fair-minded 
individual can come to any other con- 
clusion. That thousands of citizens 
do can be attributed to the fact that 
much of the propaganda put out by 
the backers of the “right-to-work” 





laws is misleading—not excluding the 
name itself. 

A Protestant minister who recently 
was asked to be a moderator at a 
“right-to-work” debate in St. Louis 
bears ent this statement. 
When the discussion was 
over, he made no bones 
about the fact that his 
eyes had been opened; 
that he learned “right- 
to-work” laws contain no 
real right to work—only 
the right to disrupt and 
tear down and work 
against the common 
good. 

In the year that lies ahead of us, the 
task of all the people who believe in 
sound, democratic unionism is going 
to be to get the truth before the peo- 
ple. If and when that becomes an ac- 
complished fact, the “right-to-work” 
laws will fade from the picture as 
dramatically as did the misnamed 
“American Plan” of the 1920s, a plan 
after which “right-to-work” laws are 
closely patterned. 


When ‘Right-to-Work Took Over 


“WT just broke the union, that’s 
all,” sadly says Robert West, a 
union chef now living in Cali- 

fornia, in sizing up Arizona’s so-called 

“right-to-work” law. He spent six 

months in Phoenix when this union- 

busting legislation was in effect and 
he watched wages in hotels and res- 
taurants tumble to levels prevailing 
before union organization. Brother 

West now makes his home in Fresno. 

Just after he arrived in the Califor- 
nia city four months ago, Chef West 
received a Phoenix labor paper which 
reported that an Arizona judge had 
broken the back of the Culinary 
Workers, Local 621, by declaring un- 
ion picketing illegal. That same paper 
graphically illustrated the decline in 
wages by printing the wage receipt of 
a dishwasher who was paid in July of 
1954 the grand sum of $1.25 a day 
plus room and board. 

Many of the restaurants and hotels 
in Phoenix are trying to maintain 
union standards but are gradually 
being forced to cut wages to meet the 
competition of the open-shoppers who 
are slashing pay at every opportunity. 

The Fresno Labor Citizen empha- 
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sizes that this is no hypothetical scare 
story about what might happen. This 
pay-slashing program which deprives 
workers of their organizing rights 
prevails right now in Arizona. 

The so-called “right-to-work” law 
declares union shop contracts illegal 
and says that workers cannot be re- 
quired to join a union as a condition 
of employment. 

“On the surface,” the Fresno labor 
paper remarks, “this sounds like a 
red-hot deal. Nobody would have to 
pay union dues. We all could save 
an extra few dollars a month. But 
it doesn’t work out so red-hot in prac- 
tice. The ‘right-to-work’ legislation 
gives nobody the right to work. It 
gives the employer full power over 
wages and working conditions and 
destroys any semblance of collective 
bargaining and union organization— 
the only methods that the workers 
have to raise their standard of living. 

“Chef West reminds us that ‘right- 
to-work’ was sold with lots of colorful 
ballyhoo. Pretty girls paraded the 
streets with petitions. They gave out 
the line that unions were all right but 
that deserving veterans were unable 





to get work because of union shop 
contracts. High-priced advertising 
and sex appeal paid off. The law was 
passed.” 

The article reports that in March 
the union scale for dishwashers in 
Phoenix was $8 daily plus two meals. 
By midsummer some restaurants were 
paying as low as $1.25 a day plus 
room and board. 

“During the court hearing at which 
union picketing was declared illegal.” 
the paper relates, “the judge haught- 
ily asked if the union had the gall to 
think it was responsible for the wage 
increases in the Phoenix restaurant 
industry during the past thirteen 
years. 

“The union dug up these facts: in 
1941, as Local 621 began its initial 
organizing drive, the pay scales for 
miscellaneous workers (dishwashers 
included) ranged from $1 to $1.50 
daily.” 





Labor unity will come for 
the basic reason that the 
union workers of America 
need it and want it. 
—Joha C. Cort. 
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Strength and Weakucs 


By IRVING BROWN 


A, F. of L. Representative in Europe 


Beecenr flare-ups on the trade 
union front reveal both the strength 
and the weakness of Western Europe. 

In Britain the spectacular outlaw 
dock strike involving 44,000 workers 
was primarily directed against the 
Trades Union Congress and the legiti- 
mate trade union movement. Seizing 
upon certain economic and _ trade 
union issues, W. Barrett, the secre- 
tary of the National Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers, attempted to 
turn his small union into a large 
national organization which would in 
effect replace the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union of Arthur Deakin 
in the ports of Great Britain. 

In failing to secure this primary 
objective, Barrett and his organiza- 
tion remain confined to their smal! 
area of activity in and around Lon- 
don. And after a strike lasting one 
month, the union was forced to accept 
an agreement which is no different 
from the offer made six months ago 
by the employers. This failure plus 
the rebuff of the Trades Union Con- 
gress will seriously affect the future 
of this separate dockers’ organization. 
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What is more serious is the fact 
that the unofficial strike committee 
was undoubtedly directed and con- 
trolled by the Communist Party. The 
strategic strength of Communists in 
certain areas of the trade union move- 
ment is out of all proportion to their 
political position in Britain. They 
can play havoc with the official trade 


union movement as well as with the 
economy of the nation. 

However, it is still true that, al- 
though these strategic economic cells 
can plunge Britain into serious strikes 
which hurt the economy of the coun- 
try in time of peace, they constitute 
no real threat if there should be ar 
emergency menacing the national 
existence. This was demonstrated in 
the last war and remains true today. 

The situation in Britain is the re- 
verse of the one existing in France. 
The Communists in France cannot 
pull any successful strikes in time of 
peace despite their tremendous power 
in the labor movement, but they cer- 
tainly constitute a serious threat to 
the nation if it Should be plunged into 
a national emergency such as a war 
crisis. 

The present French government 
came into power at a most favorable 
moment. Industrial activity in France 
rose last June to a level even higher 
than that of the boom year 1929, 
For more than two years there has 
been a gradual stabilization of the 
price situation with a more or less 
definite rise in the relative prosperity 
of the country. The average work- 
week has risen to forty-five hours 
against the standard legal workweek 


Workers with grievances—like these Italians—are used by the Communists to serve Moscow’s purposes 
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of forty hours. There is almost no 
unemployment. 

Wages have risen moderately, and 
the government contends that pur- 
chasing power of workers has been 
brought to a higher point than in pre- 
war years. There has also been—this 
is unusual for France—a decline in 
the value placed on gold with a conse- 
quent dehoarding en masse. This 
trend, most observers agree, is re- 
sponsible for the revival of the stock 
market and the growth of bank de- 
posits. These factors all add up to a 
favorable picture for the govern- 
ment’s program of expanded capital 
investment. 

The trade union movement has not 
been completely satisfied with the 
proposals of the present government. 
Recently there was an increase of 6.50 
francs an hour, bringing the monthly 
minimum to 24.300 francs ($69.42). 
This increase affects less than 10 per 
cent of the working class. The unions 
have expressed their discontent with 
this concession. They are waiting to 
see whether the government will grant 
their demand for a monthly minimum 
of 25,166 francs ($71.90). The gov- 
ernment is promising new adjust- 
ments next April. For the time being, 
this promise has taken the edge off 
any possible resort to strikes. 

The present French government is 
accepted by most of the workers as a 
sort of “Left” government sincerely 
interested in their needs. They believe 
that by next April the Prime Minister 
will make good his promises. While 
strike action appears unlikely now, 
this does not exclude increased dis- 
content and a threat of strike action 
among government employes. 

Union leaders in the government- 
owned postal, telephone and telegraph 
industry are standing guard and have 
informed their members to be vigilant 
and prepared for action. Their nego- 
tiations are not going too well. This 
is one of the best organized sections 
of the Force Ouvriére. The postal and 
communications workers are not too 
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keenly appreciative of some of the 
measures that the government may 
have in mind concerning public serv- 
ice employes.* They find it hard to for- 
get that the present Finance Minister, 
Edgar Faure: was in the Laniel gov- 
ernment and that his proposals 
brought about the general strike of 
August, 1953. 

It is also known that the present 
Prime Minister, Mendés-France, does 
not disagree basically with the orig- 
inal proposals of the Laniel govern- 
ment, although he is not in accord 
with the tactics pursued. 


HE recent convention of the F.O. 

Federation of Government Em- 
ployes hit out sharply at the govern- 
ment’s wage program, which at best 
would amount to 80 billion francs 
($228,571,000). The demands of 
the unions would involve a total of 
160 billions ($457,142,000). 

In his closing address to the con- 
vention, the 79-year-old leader of the 
union, Pierre Neumeyer, said: 

“The government should know that 
the civil servants are determined to 
defend themselves. It is time that the 
government should understand, since 
no definite decision has been taken as 
yet, that the problem of readjusting 
salaries in the civil services cannot be 
solved by alms-giving. Otherwise, we 
would have to declare, along with the 
delegates to this convention, that ‘the 
government's acts with respect to the 
working class do not tally with the 
Prime Minister’s statements, and the 
early hopes and promises might lead 
very shortly to a new and deep dis- 
illusionment, the of 
which the workers can already fore- 
see.’ ” 

There has been a serious reaction 
from the trade unions to another gov- 
ernment proposal—establishment of 
a reconversion fund of about 25 bil- 
lion franes ($71,428,571). The pur- 
pose of this fund is to help finance the 
elimination of marginal firms or their 
reconversion into more profitable in- 
dustries. What is normally done in 
other countries through the function- 
ing of the free economy is now being 
undertaken by the French government 
through a system of subsidies. 

As is well known, France through 
cartels and other price-fixing restric- 
tions has built up a more or less pro- 
tective economy, thus holding down 
.the standards of the people as well as 
reducing the ability of the country to 
compete in international markets. 


consequences 


There are close to 2,000,000 indus- 
trial enterprises in France and an 
estimated 400,000 are marginal. The 
new reconversion fund would permit 
the first national attack on this de- 
formity in the French economy. 

Although the unions, especially the 
affiliates of Force Ouvriére, agree in 
substance with the government’s pro- 
posal concerning reconversion, they 
object strenuously to the fact that the 
unions have no representation at the 
national policy-making level. A great 
part of this fund will be utilized in 
the reconversion of workers’ skills. 
Up to now the Prime Minister and 
the Cabinet have decided against 
union participation. 

It has been suggested that this 
decision was taken because Force 
Ouvriére objected to the inclusion of 
the Communist-run C.G.T. as one of 
the participants. Since the heads of 
this administration have reversed the 
government policy of the last three 
years not to recognize and deal with 
the C.G.T., they took the easy way out 
by deciding not to have any trade 
union participation at the national 
level. 

With the gradual increase of the 
minimum wage, the French unions 
will begin to push for further im- 
provements in the wages of semi- 
skilled and skilled workers. It is quite 
obvious that any change in the mini- 
mum wage calls for a whole series of 
readjustments of wages of workers at 
the higher levels. The minimum wage 
increase was made possible through 
concessions to employers in the form 
of lower coal prices and other direct 
or indirect subsidies. 

Increases beyond the minimums, 
the government has informed the 
unions, are to be gained through 
negotiation in private collective bar- 
gaining. But since a great part of the 
French economy is in the hands of 
the government, it is hard to see 
where any improvement in the wage 
levels can come about without further 
concessions by the government itself 
to the demands of the unions. 

The biggest private sector is the 
metal industry. There one finds a 
deep resistance to genuine collective 
bargaining on the part of the em- 
ployers and an unwillingness to make 
any real concessions on the wage side. 

The dissatisfaction of France’s free 
trade unionists is not confined to the 
inadequacy of the wage increase. The 
authoritarian methods of the Prime 
Minister are (Continued on Page 29) 
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‘orced Labor on 


By 


‘HE question of forced labor will 
come before the 1956 session of 
the International Labor Confer- 

ence for discussion and debate. This 
was decided at the recent meeting 
of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. The ses- 
sions of the Governing Body were held 
in Rome. 

The decision means that in 1956 
workers as well as governments will 
have the first opportunity to formu- 
late regulations aimed at the elimina- 
tion of the extensive use of forced 
labor. The Governing Body has thus 
taken another step in the conflict 
which ensued as a result of the re- 
quest of the American Federation of 
Labor for a survey by the United 
Nations of the use of forced labor in 
the Iron Curtain countries. 

The A. F. of L.’s initial petition 
provided the basis for the establish- 
ment of the Joint U.N.-I.L.0. Ad Hoc 
Committee on Forced Labor, charged 
with the responsibility of reviewing 
the use of forced labor throughout the 
world and making recommendations 
for its elimination. 

The Joint U.N.-I.L.O. Committee 
on Forced Labor completed its report 
in June of 1953. The document dis- 
closed that Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and the Soviet Union defi- 
nitely have systems of forced labor 
which are used for purposes of politi- 
cal coercion or punishment and Hun- 
and Poland have legislation 
which could be used for such pur- 
The Committee on Forced 
found that Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union 
employ forced labor for economic pur- 
poses and that legislation on the books 
in Hungary. Poland and Rumania 
provides a basis for such economic 
forced labor. 


The committee also found 


gary 


poses. 


Labor also 


“facts 
relating to systems of forced labor 
of so grave a nature that they seri- 
ously threaten fundamental human 
rights and jeopardize the freedom and 
status of workers in contravention of 

ie obligations and provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations.” The 
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committee went on to say that “these 
systems of forced labor, in any of 
their forms, should be abolished, to 
insure universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and funda- 


mental freedoms.” The working peo- 
ple of all nations owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the members of the Joint 
U.N.-L.L.O. Ad Hoc Committee on 
Forced Labor for making public and 
available to the free world this de- 
tailed and comprehensive report on 
the use of forced labor in the Russian 
Empire. 

As Matthew Woll, the A. F. of L.’s 
first vice-president, has stated: 

“This world cannot and will not be 
truly free as long as millions of its 
inhabitants in the sprawling Russian 
Empire live in the dread fear and 
under the crushing burdens of Twen- 
tieth Century slavery. * * * In the 
realization of the grave menace to 
democracy and the noblest ideals and 
moral values of mankind, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor pledges it- 
self to pursue with redoubled vigor its 
drive against slave labor no matter 
where it exists.” 

The recent session of the Governing 
Body of the (Continued on Page 27) 


L.L.O. Steel Group Meets 


fw representatives of workers, 
employers and governments in 
twenty-one countries took part in ses- 
sions of the Iron and Steel Commit- 
tee of the International Labor Organ- 
ization. The meeting was held at 
Geneva, Switzerland. The I.L.O. has 
its permanent headquarters there. 

Nearly unanimous approval was 
given to a statement that the founda- 
tion of good human relations in the 
iron and steel industry is recognition 
of trade unions freely chosen by the 
workers as representative of their in- 
terests. 

The delegates discussed supple- 
mentary pensions and decided that 
the establishment of such pensions in 
the industry is desirable. However, 
supplementary pension schemes, it 
was agreed, should not hinder labor’s 
mobility and should not place any 
obstacle in the way of the employment 
of older workers. 

In regard to supplementary pen- 


sions, the Iron and Steel Committee 
also said that consideration must be 
given to the general system prevailing 
in each country and to the financial 
situation of the industry and the par- 
ticular enterprise in question. 

The worker, employer and govern- 
ment representatives noted with re- 
gret the inadequacy of information 
supplied by some governments rela- 
tive to the action taken to give effect 
to conclusions reached at previous 
sessions of the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee. A list was drafted of points 
on which governments will be asked 
to furnish information prior to the 
committee’s next meeting. 

Represented at Geneva, in addition 
to the United States, were Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Britain, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, West Germany, India, 
Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Poland, South Africa 


and Sweden. 
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A. F. of L. President George Meany 
and the little March of Dimes girl 
quickly became fast friends when she 
visited A. F. of L's headquarters. 
Mary Kosloski is five years of age 
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Thelma Dawson won 
election as treasurer 
of Central Labor 
Union in Washington 


International Association of 
Machinists broke ground for 
new building. President Al 
Hayes and many labor leaders 
were present for ceremony 
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Labor representatives of the European 
Coal and Steel Community visited A. F. 
of L. Building and were greeted by Presi- 
dent Meany, Secretary-Treasurer William 
F. Schnitzler and George P. Delaney, 
A. F. of L. international representative 
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Phil Hannah, Ohio State Federation of Labor 
secretary, spoke about Israeli unionism at a 
session of the American Trade Union Council 
for Histadrut. Meeting was held in New York 


George Meany paid tribute to 
Percy Bengough (left), who has 
retired from the presidency of 
the Trades and Labor Congress, 
Canada's trade union federation. 
The banquet was held in Ottawa 








On the second anniversary of the passing of William Green, his grave at Coshocton, Ohio, 
was decorated. A brief but moving service was conducted. Wreath was placed by 
President Michael J. Lyden and Secretary Phil Hannah of Ohio State Federation of Labor 
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THE RIGHT TO WHEL 


The §. ignificance of State Laws 


Prohibiting Union Security 


FROM A PAMPHLET JUST PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 





Foreword 


A SERIOUS THREAT to sound and demo- 
cratic labor relations has risen in America. 
This threat takes the form of legislation, de- 
ceitfully misnamed as “right-to-work” legisla- 
tion, to prohibit union security arrangements 
worked out by labor and management through 
collective bargaining. Such legislation is now 
in effect in seventeen states. 

Employer groups have organized well- 
financed lobbies to press for its adoption in 
many other states. Their major opportunity 
comes in 1955 when all but four State Legis- 
latures will be meeting. 

This threat involves far more than a narrow 


partisan issue between labor and management. 





The living standards of all Americans are ad- 
versely affected by the passage of this legis- 
lation. 

Farsighted employers and public-spirited 
citizens now realize that these so-called “right- 
to-work” laws should in reality more aptly be 
named “right-to-wreck” laws, for they serve 
as instruments to weaken the organization of 
workers, to lower wages, and to disrupt peace- 
ful bargaining relations between labor and 
management. 

This pamphlet has been prepared to make 
clear the reasons behind the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s unalterable opposition to this 
legislation. 

GEORGE MEANY 


President, American Federation of Labor 








Your Wages and Working 
Conditions Are in Danger 


The wages and working conditions of all Americans 
are threatened by the passage of so-called state “right-to- 
work” laws. These laws are already on the statute books 
in seventeen states. Throughout the rest of the country, 
employers and business groups are exerting special pres- 


sures for the enactment of this legislation. 


What Are These Laws? 


These laws are short, simple and to the point. They 
contain one basic ingredient . . . they outlaw all forms 
of union security arrangements worked out in collective 
bargaining by labor and management. In states with 
these laws any agreement between workers and their em- 
ployer under which any worker is required to join a 
union is illegal. 
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What Is the Argument for 
This Legislation? 

This legislation is defended on the ground that it is 
needed to protect a basic “right-to-work” enjoyed by all 
Americans. In the Alabama law, this is called “the right 
of persons to work” and in the Texas statute “the inher- 
ent right of a person to work.” 


What Is This ‘Right to Work’? 


Is it in the Constitution? NO. 
Is it in the Bill of Rights? NO. 


Just what sort of a right is this? 


If you are unemployed, can you utilize this 
“right to work” to claim a job with any local 
contractor or business? 

Of course not. To obtain work, 

A job has to be vacant, 
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You have to be qualified, 
You have to be selected for the job. 


If you are employed, does this “right to 
work” protect you from losing your job? 
Of course not. 


You can still be discharged 
For disobeying company rules and 
regulations, 
For inefficiency or for other reasons. 


You can still be laid off 
If the company’s business declines. 


The “right to work” does not help you to obtain a job 
or prevent you from losing a job. 

Let’s face it: In America there is no “right to work”; 
instead, it might be said that individuals have the “right” 
to LOOK FOR “work”—but it is the employer who de- 


cides whether any worker is to be hired. 


Has the ‘Right to Werk’ Benefited 
Workers in Other Countries? 


Experience behind the Iron Curtain gives the qnswer 
to this question. In the Soviet Union the “right-to-work” 
is specifically recognized. Article 118 of the Soviet Con- 
stitution reads as follows: 


“Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the RIGHT 
TO WORK; that is, the right to receive 
guaranteed work with pay for labor corre- 
sponding to its quantity and quality. 

“The RIGHT TO WORK is secured by 
the socialist organization of the national 
economy, by the irresistible growth of the 
productive forces of the Soviet society, and 
by the liquidation of unemployment.” 


Despite this “right-to-work” the Soviet citizen 
1. Cannot choose the occupation for earn- 
ing his livelihood. 
2. Works under strict discipline, including 
an elaborate system of penalties for ab- 
senieeism and tardiness. 


3. Cannot quit his job. 
4. Is subject to transfer without notice to 
any place in the Soviet Union, including 


the living death in Siberian slave labor 
camps. 


For the Soviet citizen the “right to work” has become 
the duty to work and work harder. 

For the American worker the “right to work” is a 
phrase without meaning. It is used only to hide the real 
motives of the sponsors of this legislation. 


What Is Behind These 
‘Right to Work’ Laws? 
Despite this high-sounding title, these “right to work” 


ws are designed for only one purpose—to weaken 
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labor unions and to lower standards of wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

This is accomplished very simply. By prohibiting all 
basic UNION SECURITY arrangements, the law strikes 
directly at the bargaining strength which workers have 
been able to attain through union organization. 


What Does Union Security Mean? 

These UNION SECURITY arrangements are not new. 
They have been an established institution in American 
labor relations for many years. 

They developed from necessity as the bitter opposition 
of employers to union organization forced unions to 
seek agreements under which the union’s status would be 





secure from anti-union attacks sponsored—openly or 


secretly—by the employers. 


It is important to remember that today under the na- 
tion’s labor relations laws, union security arrangements 
can be included in a collective bargaining agreement 
only if 

1. The union is the recognized bargaining 

agent for the workers, having been endorsed 
by a clear majority of the employes. 


2. The union members have asked manage- 
ment for a union security clause in their 
collective bargaining contract. 


3. The employer agrees to include the clause 
in the contract, 


What Union Security Arrangements 
Are Prohibited by These Laws? 


There are many different kinds of union-security 
clauses. ‘In some cases, such as a union shop, all em- 
ployes are required to join the union. In other cases, 
such as a modified union shop or maintenance of mem- 
bership, only certain employes must be members of the 
union. 

Under these “right to work” laws, the union shop 
(under which all employes have to become union mem- 
bers within a certain period of time after they are 
hired) is prohibited despite the fact that this provision 
is expressly permitted by the Taft-Hartley Law. At the 
present time over 80 per cent of A. F. of L. workers are 
employed under union shop conditions. 

The maintenance of membership arrangements (under 
which existing union members have to retain member- 
ship but non-members do not have to join) is prohibited 
even though it does not require a single non-union 
worker to join the union. 

Over 12,000,000 workers are today employed under 
these union security agreements which would be illegal 
if this “right to work” legislation were universally 
adopted throughout the country. 

These union security arrangements are prohibited 


Even though the workers want it 
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Even though the employer is willing to grant it 
Even though the workers are already union 
members. 


Union Security Provisions 
Are Democratic 


Those who oppose any form of union security often do 
so in the name of democracy. It is undemocratic, they 
say, to require anyone to join a union. This sounds 
good, but it simply does not make sense. 

Is there any real difference between an employer and 
union deciding that an employe must join the union and 
deciding what his rate of pay must be, or that he may 
work only a certain number of hours? If the employe 
is not a member of the union, he has no voice at all in 
determining his rate of pay, his hours or other condi- 
tions of employment. Why, then, is it undemocratic to 
require him to accept one condition of employment— 
union membership—when it is not undemocratic to re- 
quire him to accept these other conditions of employ- 
ment? 

When Congress passes laws, everybody obeys them or 
suffers penalties. Some laws—heavy taxes, for example 
—none of us like. Nevertheless, we obey all of the laws 
because they are passed by representatives of the ma- 
jority of the voters. If we do not like the laws that are 
passed, we have the opportunity to do something about 
it when election time comes around. 

Democracy in the shop is no different from democracy 
in government. A bargaining agent—the union—is 
chosen by the workers. In a vast majority of cases, the 
workers have chosen the union they want to represent 
them by secret ballot in a collective bargaining election 
conducted by the National Labor Relations Board. Thus 
the union has to be the democratically chosen representa- 
tive of the workers before it can ask the employer for 
any type of union security. 

Union policies reflect the views of the majority of the 
workers. Each union member has the opportunity of 
helping to set these policies. If the individual member 
objects to any policy, he can work to have the policy 
changed and at election time he can vote to change the 
union officials who have recommended the policy. 

The only democratic way is to allow a union, if a 
majority of its members desire it, to seek a union se- 


curity clause in its contract. 


Unien Security Is Necessary for Unions 
To Carry Out Bargaining Obligations 


The union is required by law to represent all work- 
ers in the bargaining unit, not simply union members. 
The wage increases, the shorter hours, the health and 
welfare plans, the observance of seniority—all the bene- 
fits won by the union extend to every worker in the 
plant or shop. 

All workers receive the benefits of unionism, but 
only the union members through their dues carry the 
cost of supporting the union. The remaining workers 
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receive the benefits of unionism without contributing to 
the cost of obtaining them. In order that all workers re- 
ceive equal consideration, unions must be allowed to 
negotiate an arrangement under which all the workers 
would help support their collective bargaining rep- 
resentative. 


Deo Workers Want Union Security? 


For over four years the Taft-Hartley Law included a 
provision which required that, before any union shop 
could be negotiated, all the workers in the particular col- 
lective bargaining unit had to authorize this type of 
arrangement by secret ballot. During this period 46,146 
elections were held at which 5,548,982 workers cast 
votes. Over 91 per cent of the votes favored the union 
shop and the negotiation of a union shop clause was au- 
thorized in over 97 per cent of the cases. 

Congress finally saw the absurdity of spending mil- 
lions of dollars for elections in which the results were so 
overwhelmingly one-sided. In 1951 this provision of 
the Taft-Hartley Law was repealed. 


Union Security Fosters Industrial Peace 


Far from becoming a bone of contention, union se- 
curity clauses actually foster the development of peaceful 
collective bargaining relations. Industrial relations ex- 
perts have long recognized the basic fact that, once a 
union’s status has been firmly established, it is in a posi- 
tion where it can make a more constructive contribution 
to union-management relations. 


Professor Sumner Slichter of Harvard University, a 
well-known and respected business economist, has 
summed up this point in the following words: 

**. .. An assured status for the union is not 
a guarantee of successful union-employer re- 
lations, but it is a prerequisite .. .” 

Professor Slichter backs up his conclusions with these 
findings: 

“The employer is likely to have more free- 
dom in shops where the status of the union is 
established than in one where its position is 
more or less precarious. Where the union is 
not secure, it is compelled to attempt to resist 
the employer’s discretion at every point where 
he may discriminate against union members in 
favor of non-members.” 

Many employers have welcomed the development of 
union security arrangements because a more stable union 
organization has assured more highly qualified workmen, 
a more productive work-force and, in particular, a more 
constructive union attitude toward improving efficiency 
and lowering costs. 


Let Employers and Unions Decide 
Union Security Questions for Themselves 


In the old days questions about wages, hours and 
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working conditions were decided only by employers. 
The individual worker, without union organization, was 
helpless against low wages, long hours or sweatshop 
conditions. 

Slowly the country came to realize that individual 
workers must have the opportunity, through self-organi- 
zation, to attain bargaining power equal to that of man- 
agement. 

With equality of bargaining power, questions of wages, 
hours and conditions of employment can be settled most 
effectively by employers and workers themselves. They 
are the ones who are most familiar with these problems. 
They are the ones who, by bargaining across the table, 
can reach an agreement which is most satisfactory to all 
concerned. Because no agreement can be reached unless 
both sides voluntarily subscribe to it, the rights of work- 
ers and employers are safely protected. 

The nation’s official policy, orginating in the Wagner 
Act and continued even under the Taft-Hartley Law, is 
one of “encouraging the practice and procedure of col- 
lective bargaining.” 

Collective bargaining has been proved a success. Ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of all bargaining agreements 
negotiated each year are concluded without any stop- 
page of work. In 1953 the total time lost from strikes 
amounted to only one-fourth of one per cent of the total 
time worked. 

With this record, government should not interfere in 
bargaining. Both labor and management agree on this. 

Questions of union security can be left in the capable 
hands of workers and employers. There is no need for 
either the state or federal government to interfere in this 
process through any so-called “right to work” legislation. 


- 


‘Right to Werk’ Laws Endanger 
The Progress of American Workers 

During the past twenty years the average worker has 
seen the following changes: 

Wages in manufacturing, for example, have in- 

creased from $17 to more than $70 a week. 

The 40-hour week has been adopted almost 

universally. 

Average income per person has risen from 

$360 to $1553 a year. 

These gains have not been a gift from American em- 
ployers. They have been achieved by the workers them- 
selves, chiefly through union organization which has 
given workers equality of bargaining power with em- 


ployers. 


These gains are now threatened by state “right te 
work” laws. If these laws are passed, organized employ- 
ers will become stronger. As a result 


UNIONISM will be weakened 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING will become one- 
sided bargaining 
Wages can be more easily reduced 
CONSUMER PURCHASING POWER will drop 
FULL EMPLOYMENT will be harder to main- 
tain 
Workers, employers and the general public all have a 
stake in this fight to maintain effective unions and equal 
bargaining power. 


DEFEAT ANY ‘RIGHT TO WORK’ LAW 
IN YOUR STATE! 


Decent Homes Will Mean Less Delinquency 


MERICA can reverse the dismay- 
ing upward trend in juvenile 
delinquency by establishing de- 

cent living conditions for all Ameri- 
can families. George Riley, A. F. of 
L. legislative representative, pointed 
up this fact in advising a Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee that prevention 
as well as correction is needed to deal 
with the evil. 

He listed these prime requirements 
for checking juvenile delinquency: 

(1) A reasonable income to per- 
mit healthy family life. 

(2) Good housing for all. 

(3) Adequate community provi- 
sion for recreation. 

(4) Improved educational facili- 
ties, 

(5) An extensive health program. 

(6) Social and welfare service. 
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Other recommendations included 
special training of police who deal 
with youngsters, improved detention 
facilities to take full account of the 
impact they have on uprooted chil- 
dren, first-rate juvenile court and pro- 
bation services and readily accessible 
social service facilities. 

Mr. Riley said the traffic in nar- 
cotics and the inducing of drug ad- 
diction among youngsters “must be 
stamped out with all measures at the 
community’s disposal.” He also ex- 
pressed concern over lurid crime com- 
ic books and sensationalized radio and 
TV programs for children. 

But corrective measures can only 
alleviate the impact of juvenile delin- 
quency, Mr. Riley said. They cannot 
solve “the shameful preblem of delin- 
quency” which is “rooted in far more 


basic consideration,” he pointed out. 

Meanwhile, the National Child La- 
bor Committee in the annual report 
of Gertrude Folks Zimand, general 
secretary, took issue with the claim 
that child labor laws foster idleness 
and juvenile delinquency. The report 
said: 

“The Committee increasingly meets 
the argument, both in states seeking 
to raise child labor standards and 
where breakdown bills are introduced, 
that child labor laws are breeding idle- 
ness and contributing to juvenile de- 
linquency. Often coupled with this is 
the suggestion that 14- and 15-year- 
olds who are ‘incorrigible’ or ‘un- 
happy’ in school should be permitted 
to leave school and go to work. 

“We therefore welcomed a request 
from the (Continued on Page 28) 
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The Year Ahead 
ABOR has its work cut out for it in 1955. We 
shall follow the pattern of progress charted 
by the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in Los Angeles last September. 

While each year brings new problems, America 
and the free world are still faced with a tre- 
mendous carryover of continuing problems still 
awaiting solution. Chief among these is how to 
maintain world peace, without which progress for 
the human race is impossible. 

We of labor are convinced that the cold war 
cannot be ended by any further appeasement of 
the international Communist conspiracy, nor by 
allowing ourselves to be deluded into a false sense 
of security by Moscow’s talk of co-existence. The 
free world must stand firm in defense of freedom 
and democracy. It cannot accept at face value 
offers of co-existence from those who still practice 
aggression, subversion, slave labor and the aboli- 
tion of human freedom. When the Kremlin holds 
out the olive branch in one hand while waving a 
bloody sword with the other, we must beware. 

Let us recognize the hard fact that there is no 
easy road to peace. The free world must cement 
its united front. It must strengthen the defenses 
erected against Communist aggression at whatever 
cost. The American Federation of Labor, there- 
fore, will support an expanded defense and for- 
eign-aid program in the coming year. 

On the home front the overriding problem is 
how to bolster the national economy. Present in- 
dications of industrial revival may be set back by 
the seasonal business slump that usually comes in 
January. We must guard against another dis- 
heartening rise in unemployment. Steps should 
be taken at once to provide new job opportunities 
and higher purchasing power. This can be done 
by prompt, vigorous and intelligent government 
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action. The American Federation of Labor will 
call upon Congress to take such action. 

Our legislative program includes a higher mini- 
mum wage, construction of necessary public 
works, low-cost housing, reduced income taxes for 
families in the low-income brackets and improved 
unemployment *eompensation standards. 

These and other steps that can safely be taken 
by the government would provide the increased 
purchasing power required to stimulate expanded 
production and business activity. 

The American Federation of Labor has every 
confidence in the dynamic economic future of our 
country. It is the sluggish present status of the 
economy that troubles us. We do not consider it 
fair or wise to let millions of unemployed suffer 
through a long period of stagnation until business 
picks up. In our opinion, it would be foolhardy 
for the government to wait until the situation gets 
worse before it takes emergency measures. The 
time to act is now—when a little stimulus will go 
a long way. 

The year ahead offers great opportunities to 
labor to achieve further progress through its own 
initiative. In the past the success of trade unions 
in obtaining higher wage standards has helped to 
provide an abundant domestic market for the prod- 
ucts of American farms and factories. This is still 
the most promising field for direct action. As 
our Los Angeles convention recommended, our 
unions can help provide some of the increased pur- 
chasing power the nation needs by proceeding to 
gain further wage advances through collective bar- 
gaining. 

On the issue of labor unity, 1955 may well.be 
the year of decision. The American Federation 
of Labor stands committed in favor of amalgama- 
tion with the C.1.0. into a single trade union center 
in the United States. We intend to do everything 
we can to achieve this goal in the coming year. 
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Now We Know 

RESIDENT Eisenhower’s immediate repudia- 
Pion of the speech by his own Secretary of 

Labor in opposition to the misnamed “right-to- 
work” laws enacted by seventeen states certainly 
clears the air. 

Now, there can be no further doubt that the 
Eisenhower Administration has taken a stand on 
this question which places it definitely on the 
side of the big business interests determined to 
fight union security. 

In his speech Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell said that the “right-to-work” laws do not 
create any jobs at all, that they result in undesir- 
able limitations upon the freedom of workers and 
employers to bargain collectively and to agree on 
conditions of work, and that they undermine the 
basic strength of labor organizations by restrict- 
ing union security. Secretary Mitchell said further 
that the organized drive by certain business groups 


to extend these restrictive laws to other states was 
“disquieting” to him. 

This was a restrained and factual statement of 
the truth. Yet the very next day President Eisen- 
hower said it did not express the views of his 
Administration. 

Of course, the President must have been aware 
of the fact that the “right-to-work” laws become 
operative in interstate commerce only because of 
a trick provision in the Taft-Hartley Act contained 
in Section 14B. This section gives preference to 
state laws over the federal law when the former 
prohibit union security contracts. 

If the President had upheld Secretary Mitchell, 
consistency would have required him to ask Con- 
gress to repeal Section 14B of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, something which he has consistently refused 
to do since he broke with former Secretary of 
Labor Martin Durkin. 

Perhaps Secretary Mitchell now understands 
how his predecessor felt when he resigned. 
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The Story of Workmen’s Compensation 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. By Her- 
man Miles Somers and Anne Ramsey 
Somers. 341 pages. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons. 


F eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, it is no less true that ever- 

lasting, unrelenting watchfulness is 
the price of progress in the field of 
social legislation. This is amply dem- 
onstrated in the exhaustive treatment 
of the development of workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation in the United 
States from its earliest beginnings to 
its present rather sorry state set forth 
in this book. 

One would think that, having won 
the tough battles over such basic is- 
sues as “contributory negligence.” the 
“fellow-servant” doctrine and “as- 
sumption of risk” and established the 
basic principle of “liability without 
fault.” and with a network of insur- 
ance schemes, both public and private, 
set up to cover most of the risks of 
employment in modern industry, 
workers could proceed to deal with 
other pressing issues. 

In fact. it appears that is just about 
hat has happened. While their forces 
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have been engaged on other fronts, 
the protection for wage-earners and 
their families originally contemplated 
in “the first of our social insurances” 
has sadly deteriorated. 

No state labor official seeking im- 
provement in his state workmen’s com- 
pensation law can afford to be without 
this book, nor will he wish to be, for 
the book represents the rare combi- 
nation of sound scholarship and read- 
ability. In addition to its detailed 
comparisons of the many and varied 
provisions of the fifty-four jurisdic- 
tions (many of them in convenient 
table form), “workmen’s compensa- 
tion” presents the current issues 
against a background of historical de- 
velopment and in relation to the cur- 
rent scene in social and labor legis- 
lation in a way that makes the book an 
indispensable manual for legislative 
representatives, teachers of social se- 
curity legislation and others interested 
in labor legislation, compensation law, 
casualty insurance, industrial medi- 
cine, rehabilitation, public welfare and 
related fields. 


Those who have known the authors 


are not surprised to discover in their 
joint effort a combination of thorough 
scholarship and practical, down-to- 
earth understanding. Dr. Somers has 
served in a variety of governmental 
(both state and federal) administra- 
tive posts. In addition to his teach- 
ing—he is now chairman of the De- 
partment of Political Science at Hav- 
erford College—he has served as con- 
sultant to such varied agencies as the 
Brookings Institution, the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of 
the Army, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the Mutual Security 
Agency and the Massachusetts Special 
Legislative Commission on Taxation 
and Public Expenditures. 

Many labor people will remember 
Anne Ramsey Somers from her four 
years as a labor economist with the 
U.S. Department of Labor. She has 
been a leader in the field of workers’ 
education and has published several 
important studies in industrial rela- 
tions. She got her start in the labor 
movement with the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union after 
her graduation from Vassar. 
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By SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


A. F. of L. Representative for Latin America 


URING October and November 

I went back to Central Amer- 

ica, visiting Yucatan, Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Honduras. That part of our Hemi- 
sphere is now undergoing profound 
political, social and trade union 
changes that require close study and 
attention on the part of the American 
Federation of Labor and @.R.LT., 
under whose auspices I made the trip. 

Yucatan, where I stopped first, has 
been for years the scene of an heroic 
movement inspired by the revolution- 
ary agrarian reforms of the martyred 
leader Governor Felipe Carrillo 
Puerto, who together with his three 
brothers was assassinated in Merida 
by reactionary forces on January 3, 
1924. The movement suffered other 
great losses in the persons of other 
leaders who likewise paid with their 
lives for their devotion to the cause 
of Indian emancipation. But it 
finally triumphed and today is one of 
the strongest bulwarks of the Mexican 
Revolution and the Confederation of 
Workers of Mexico (C.T.M.). Every- 
where in the countryside of Yucatan 
one finds signs, in Spanish and in 
Maya, proclaiming: 

“The Land Belongs to Those Who 
Work It.” 

The Confederacion de Ligas Gremi- 
ales de Obreros y Campesinos (Con- 
federation of Unions of Workers and 
Peasants) is the only major labor or- 
ganization now functioning in Yuca- 
tan. It is the state branch of C.T.M. 
and is closely allied in the political 
field with the Socialist Party of the 
Southeast of Mexico. It is composed 
of 622 local unions and twenty fed- 
erations, with a total membership of 
64,000. Communist influence in the 
whole region is practically nil. 

The Confederation controls three 
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seats in a nine-member State Legisla- 
ture whose majority is composed of 
allied members belonging to the of- 
ficial party, P.R.I. The Confedera- 
tion has two Federal Congressmen. 
One is Antonio Bustillo 
Carrillo, president of the Confedera- 
tion and secretary for political action 
of C.T.M.; the other, Fernando Var- 
gas Ocampo, is Confederation treas- 
urer and president of the Union of 
Truck Drivers. 

Yucatan’s major labor organization 
is also represented by two members 
in the six-man City Council of Merida 
and, in alliance with the Socialist 
Party. controls all but twenty-eight of 
the 105 state municipalities. The 
mayor of Merida and the governor of 
Yucatan are working in close _lli- 
ance with the labor movement. 

Unionism in Yucatan has become a 
way of life. Take, for example, the 
powerful Union of Truck Drivers. It 
has an up-to-date medical service. It 
operates a complete elementary and 
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secondary school system for the union 
members’ children, including a beau- 
tiful playground. It boasts a modern 
recreation center for its adult mem- 
bers, in the suburbs of Merida, in- 
cluding sport fields and restaurant. 
It operates a flourishing consumers’ 
cooperative, gasoline station, repair 
shop and auto supply store. It has, in 
addition, a system of sickness and 
death benefits which includes even a 
plot in the cemetery. 

A real case of trade unionism from 
the cradle to the grave! 


I contrast with the political uncer- 
tainty of last summer, this time | 
found Guatemala further stabilized 
under the strengthened leadership of 
President Carlos Castillo Armas. The 
elections, so to speak, were over; the 
Constituent Assembly had begun its 
sessions; the country had settled down 
to a long period of reorganization and 
reconstruction. 

The government labor policy had 
finally emerged with somewhat clearer 
directions. The struggle which had 
been waged during the summer be- 
tween the forces that wanted to do 
away with every vestige of bonafide 
trade unionism and those who real- 
ized that the reconstruction of free 
trade unionism was a prerequisite to 
the reconstruction of Guatemalan 
democracy has ended apparently with 
the latter group becoming stronger. 

I found the new Minister of Labor, 
Dr. Jorge Arenales, and his Under- 
secretary. Dr. Manuel Villacorta, well 
determined to encourage and protect 
the reorganization of the labor move- 
ment. I also found their views as to 
the role of trade unionism in the new 
Guatemala sound and constructive. 
Both men freely admitted their prefer- 
ence for the collective bargaining sys- 
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tem prevailing in the United States. 
There remains, however, the fact that 
until then innumerable legal difficul- 
ties had made the reorganization and 
legal recognition of labor unions al- 
most impossible. Both officials, and 
later the President himself, pledged 
the introduction of corrective meas- 
ures which, I am pleased to say, were 
begun to be put into effect soon after 
my departure from Guatemala. 

The Independent Trade Union Fed- 
eration (F.A.S.) is the group that so 
far has made the most progress. Its 
renovated headquarters are a beehive 
of activity. Under its auspices | lec- 
tured to a large audience which, in 
addition to scores of trade union rep- 
resentatives, included diplomats, labor 
judges, legislators and many students 
of the labor movement. The two top 
leaders of F.A.S.—Jorge Garcia Bauer 
and Luis Balcarcel—have been elected 
to the Constituent Assembly. There 
they have the support of a sizable 
group of members, including Railway 
Union leader Padilla. This bloc is 
committed to the preservation of the 
basic gains of the Labor Code and the 
social security legislation. 

The National Committee for Trade 
Union Reorganization (C.N.R.S.)— 
the other Guatemalan labor group set 
up last summer—was afflicted by an 
internal schism caused by honest pol- 
icy disagreements between the presi- 
dent and the majority of the Execu- 
tive Committee. It looked to me as if 
still another trade union group was 
going to emerge out of the conflict. 
However, this regrettable situation 
did not seem to retard in any way the 
process of reorganization in those 
fields where the C.N.R.S. was active. 

A very encouraging development 
has taken place in the Railway sector, 
where the many rival groups that had 
been unable for so long to get to- 
gether have finally formed an all-in- 
clusive Reorganization Committee 
which the government was about to 
recognize as legitimate heir of the dis- 
solved union S.A.M.F., turning over 
to it the frozen patrimony of the old 
union and the administration of the 
labor agreement with the Interna- 
tional Railroad of Central America. 

Within the limitations of diplo- 
matic propriety, the American Em- 
hassy in Guatemala has constantly 
emphasized, since the very first days 
of the Castillo Armas regime, the im- 
portance of reconstructing a bonafide, 
independent trade union movement. 
This has been done in contacts with 
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the government, with U.S. employers 
and with labor leaders. This fact has 
been attested to me by the many who 
approve of it, and even by the few 
who resent it. 

As far as the workers are con- 
cerned, this friendly interest on the 
part of the American Embassy has 
created a widespread, genuine feeling 
of appreciation and friendship for 
our country. I hope this intelligent 
and constructive attitude will continue 
in the future even if it should remain 
hidden behind a curtain of unjustified 
but understandable official silence. 


HEN I went to Nicaragua the 

first time, last year, the Com- 
munist-Peronista group almost suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the meeting I 
addressed at the Workers’ House. 
This year, however, the best they 
could do was to distribute handbills 
full of the usual slanders and false- 
hoods and to plant a couple of fake 
stories in the local press, one of which 
went so far as to describe me as a 
Communist. The reaction from the 
leaders of the bonafide labor move- 
ment and the prompt and generous in- 
tervention of the Minister of Labor, 
Dr. Ramiro Sacasa Guerrero, who 
sent to the newspapers a statement ex- 
posing the lies about myself and the 
American Federation of Labor, thor- 
oughly defeated the Communist-Pero- 
nista scheme. 

After lecturing at the Workers’ 
House under the auspices of a Joint 
Trade Union Committee representing 
the Nationalist Confederation of 
Democratic Workers, the Organiza- 
tion Committee of Free Trade Unions 
and the Federation of United Trans- 
port Workers, I spent time in meeting 
with different groups and individual 
leaders, mainly with the view of patch- 
ing up some misunderstandings with 
O.R.L.T. which arose last May, at a 
time when relations between the gov- 
ernments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
were close to the breaking point. I 
am confident that normal friendly re- 
lations can be reestablished in the 
near future, thus paving the way for 
affiliation with O.R.I.T. of one large 
sector of the Nicaraguan labor move- 
ment. 

The above-mentioned groups plus 
the General Confederation of Labor 
have formed an alliance which may 
result in the organization of a unified 
labor movement. This alliance, which 
goes under the name of Trade Union 
Coordination Committee, proved very 


effective in arousing public opinion 
and securing the support of the gov- 
ernment against the crime committed 
in Yali, last September, by a Con- 
servative member of Parliament, Por- 
firio Molina Rodriguez, when in an 
attempt to disrupt a labor meeting he 
killed two labor leaders and gravely 
wounded two union members. 

A large number of Nicaraguan 
trade unionists have visited the United 
States during the past two years un- 
der the Technical Cooperation Pro- 
gram of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration. Some of them have also 
attended the Trade Union School at 
the University of Puerto Rico. In ad- 
dition, the Department of Information 
of the U.S. Embassy in Managua has 
made a nationwide showing of many 
excellent labor films produced in the 
United States and has distributed a 
considerable amount of printed mate- 
rial on the life of the laboring people 
in our country and on the activities of 
our trade union movement. As a re- 
sult of these activities, there is today 
in Nicaragua among the workers a 
better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our country’s efforts to raise 
the standard of living of the people 
throughout the world and to safe- 
guard the peace against the threats of 
Communist aggression. An_ indica- 
tion of these feelings was given a few 
months ago when a committee of 
trade union leaders, representing all 
the major labor organizations of the 
country, called spontaneously at the 
U.S. Embassy to greet Ambassador 
Thomas E. Whelan who had returned 
to his post after a long leave of ab- 
sence. 

Nicaragua has a regime that is 
completely dominated by the person- 
ality of President Anastasio Somoza. 
Such a regime has enemies as well as 
supporters, with the freedom-loving 
elements throughout the Americas be- 
ing generally opposed to it. Nicara- 
guan organized labor, on the other 
hand, largely supports the regime 
because of the many benefits in wel- 
fare and legislation it gained under 
Somoza’s paternalistic attitude. Labor 
also appreciates the fact that freedom 
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of trade union organization is being 
respected. Of course, it is far from 
being flawless if judged from our own 
standards; yet it compares favorably 
with conditions prevailing in some 
other Latin American countries, in- 
cluding a few classed as democratic 
and progressive. 


ONDURAS until last spring was the 
H only remaining country in the 
Western Hemisphere without unions. 
In the brief space of a few months, 
the panorama has changed radically. 
Strong unions are now operating in 
the North Coast banana plantations of 
the United Fruit and Standard Fruit 
companies as well as in the capital 
city of Tegucigalpa. The Communists 
and their fellow travelers are attempt- 
ing to bore from within and to attack 
from without, but so far have failed, 
although they still pose a severe 
threat. 

The United Fruit Company, follow- 
ing settlement of the nine-week-long 
strike last summer, has adopted a pol- 
icy of dealing on a permanent basis 
with bonafide organized labor. A 
labor relations expert, Mr. Alfred 
Giardino, formerly in the New York 
State government, has been hired, ac- 
cording to a statement of the com- 
pany’s president, “primarily to set up 
a modern system of labor relations 
and to teach the company’s personnel 
how to deal and live with the union.” 
On the other hand, the O.R.1.T. has 
sent one of its seasoned organizers, 
Augusto Malave Villalba, to help or- 
ganize and advise the labor movement 
in Honduras. Malave spends most of 
his time with the United Fruit Com- 
pany’s union, in the North Coast, 
where he has done a remarkable job. 

While it will take time until the 
employers, and particularly their sub- 
ordinate supervisors, learn how to 
deal with the union and forget the 
old system of arbitrary decision 
“which was to be accepted in silence, 
or else.” it will take time also for the 
union representatives to learn how to 
operate effectively, without 
patience and becoming unduly dis- 
couraged. 

Leadership cannot be improvised 
overnight, yet I dare say that there is 
in Honduras a very promising ele- 
ment, which with a little more train- 
ing will give a good account of itself. 
In this connection, the United States 
Embassy has lent its full cooperation 
by arranging with F.O.A. the setting 
up of a special labor training course 


losing 
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at the University of Puerto Rico for a 
group of twelve young trade unionists 
from Honduras, beginning this month 
(January). After three months in 
Puerto Rico and two in the United 
States, the group upon returning to 
their country will surely bring with 
them a better understanding of the 
role of organized labor and sufficient 
training and experiente to act as ef- 
fective and efficient leaders in their 
own respective unions. 

At the same time, O.R.LT. is going 
ahead with plans for setting up a local 
Trade Union Training Institute in co- 
operation with the University of Hon- 
duras. 


ITTLE El Salvador was the last 
L country on my travel schedule. 
| was expected to address the First 
National Labor Congress, organized 
by the Department of Labor to pro- 
vide a forum for the trade unions to 
air their grievances, advance propos- 
als and exchange views on the advis- 
ability of amending the Labor Code; 
but the last-minute postponement of 
the Congress for a few days prevented 
me from attending. 

El Salvador is governed by a pro- 
gressive administration which enjoys 
the support of practically every labor 
group. It is, of course, opposed by 
the Communists—or what is left of 
the once powerful Kremlin-dominated 
movement—who, above all, cannot 
forgive the Osorio administration for 
having adopted and carried out a suc- 
cessful policy of social reform, public 
works, housing expansion, agricul- 
tural diversification and building of 
electric power plants. 

It was a refreshing experience for 
me to hear from President Oscar Oso- 
rio and his able Minister of Labor, 
Dr. Mario Hector Salazar, in simple, 
straightforward terms their sensible 
anti-Communist and 
progressive democracy. It was ac- 
tually worked in El Salvador and 
could well be taken as a good example 
to be followed elsewhere. 

Years ago El Salvador was the test- 
ing ground of Communist revolution- 
ary propaganda and experiments. It 
cost dearly in number of lives lost and 
property destroyed. Furthermore, it 
left a legacy of bitterness which was 
aggravated by the blindness of the 
ruling class, bent only upon exacting 
revenge without having the vision to 
adopt much-needed social reforms. All 
this changed with the 1948 revolution 
which brought to power the present 


conception of 


alliance of young military officers and 
civilian professionals. The winning 
of labor’s confidence was a difficult 
task, indeed; and it took years of 
patient work before any real progress 
could be made. 

The government felt that the lack of 
experience on the part of non-Com- 
munist labor elements needed to be 
bolstered by a series of government 
regulations and controls of trade 
union life. At that time there was 
perhaps no other course left. But 
years have passed; the labor move- 
ment has unquestionably been con- 
solidated on a firm, democratic basis: 
dozens of young leaders have been 
sent, with the cooperation of the U.S. 
government, to Puerto Rico and to the 
United States where they have ab- 
sorbed a great deal of knowledge and 
experience, bringing back a better 
understanding of the role of a modern 
constructive labor movement. There 
is, therefore, a strong desire-on the 
part of Salvadorean labor to have 
some of the restrictions eliminated, 
particularly those that prevent the or- 
ganization of a National Confedera- 
tion of Labor, the affiliation with in- 
ternational trade union groups and 
the right of a trade union officer to 
succeed himself without a lapse of in- 
tervening time. 

These grievances were aired at the 
national labor convention, where sub- 
stantial progress was achieved toward 
reaching a middle ground where the 
views of the government and the 
unions would meet and produce a 
satisfactory solution. 
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WOMEN who work for a living receive 








higher pay and have g 

ity if they belong to the Office 

ployes International Union. That union 
is now conducting a nationwide organ- 
izing drive. In your contacts with un- 
organized office employes men or 
women—you can be a good friend by 
urging them to join the O.E.1.U. local. 
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Labor s Troubles in lowa 


By RAY MILLS and EARL J. BAUM 


IGHT years ago, when the Iowa 
State Federation of Labor met 
in annual convention at Daven- 

port, Governor Robert Blue made a 
speech. In it he said many compli- 
mentary things about labor in our 
state. He highly praised the produc- 
tion record of Iowa labor during the 
war—but he didn’t stop there. 

“We are proud of your record,” 
declared the Governor. “We talk 
about your record. And we want to 
do everything we can to give you the 
rights and benefits you deserve.” 

In that same address to our con- 
vention, Governor Blue also said that 
the typical lowa employer “respects” 
organized labor and “doesn’t resent 
your union card.” 

“He knows,” the Governor said, 
“that in Iowa your union card is a 
perpetual reminder of your obligation 
to work shoulder to shoulder with 
your fellows to build a union which 
embodies the highest ideals of this 
state—of fraternal cooperation—and 
which wins the respect of employers 
and public alike. 





“We need that type of union in 
lowa if we are to help to build a 
better state, a better nation and a 
better world. I congratulate you on 
the spirit which animates your union. 
I congratulate you on what you have 
have done in lowa and what you will 
continue to do—and I give you my 
word, as a representative of the gov- 
ernment of Iowa, that this state wants 
to give you the rights and the benefits 
you deserve and wants to maintain 
and protect those rights.” 

These compliments and friendly 
assurances were appreciated by the 
delegates in attendance at the conven- 
tion and by all the trade unionists of 


lowa. Governor Blue’s statements 
made Towa’s working people feel that 
they were regarded as the equals of 


all other citizens and not as citizens 
of the second class. 

lt was a profound shock, therefore, 
when the very next year—in April of 
1°47—the Iowa General Assembly 
enacted a so-called “right to work” 
law. much more accurately described 
as a compulsory open shop law. Not 
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President and Secretary, Respectively, 
Iowa State Federation of Labor 


merely was the measure enacted into 
law but it was specifically inserted 
into and made an integral part of the 
lowa code. 

This is how the lowa “right to 
work” law reads: 


Right to join union. It is declared to 
be the policy of the state of Iowa that no 
person within its boundaries shall be 
deprived of the right to work at his 
chosen occupation for any employer be- 
cause of membership in, affiliation with, 
withdrawal or explusion from, or refusal 
to join, any labor union, organization or 
association, and any contract which con- 
travenes this policy is illegal and void. 

Refusal to employ prohibited. It shall 
be unlawful for any person, firm, associa- 
tion, corporation or labor organization to 
enter into any understanding, contract or 
agreement, whether written or oral, to 
exclude from employment members of a 
labor union, organization or association, 
or persons who do not belong to, or who 
refuse to join, a labor union, organization 
or association, or because of resignation 
or withdrawal therefrom. 

Union dues as prerequisite to employ- 
ment prohibited. It shall be unlawful for 
any person, firm, association, labor or- 
ganization or corporation, or political 
subdivision, either directly or indirectly, 
or in any manner or by any means as a 
prerequisite to or a condition of employ- 
ment, to require any person to pay dues, 
charges, fees, contributions, fines or as- 
sessments to any labor union, Jabor asso- 
ciation or labor organization. 

Deducting dues from pay unlawful. It 
shall be unlawful for any person, firm, 
association, labor organization or corpora- 
tion to deduct labor organization dues, 
charges, fees, contributions, fines or 
assessments from an employe’s earnings. 
wages or compensation unless the em- 
ployer has first been presented with an 
individual written order therefor signed 
by the employe, and by his or her spouse 
if married, in the manner set forth in 
Section 539.4, which written order shall 
be terminable at any time by the employe 
giving at least thirty days’ written notice 
of such termination to the employer. 

Penalty. Any person, firm, association, 
labor organization or corporation or any 
director, officer, representative, agent or 
member thereof who shall violate any of 
the provisions of this chapter or who 
shall aid and abet in such violation shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Iniunction. Additional to the penal 
provisions of this chapter, any person, 
firm, corporation, association or any Jabor 
union, labor association or labor organi- 
zation or any officer, representative, agent 
or member thereof may be restrained by 


injunction from doing or continuing to 
do any of the matters and things pro- 
hibited by this chapter, and all of the 
provisions of the law relating to the 
granting of restraining orders and injunc- 
tions, either temporary or permanent, 
shall be applicable. 

Exception. The provisions of this chap- 
ter shall not apply to employers or em- 
ployes covered by the Federal Railroad 
Labor Act. 

We do not believe it takes a great 
deal of imagination to appreciate how 
this kind of law has hobbled organ- 
ized labor in lowa. The measure was 
passed by the General Assembly over 
the protests of thousands of laboring 
people who gathered on the Capitol 
grounds in Des Moines in an attempt 
to get their vision of such drastic 
legislation over to the lawmakers. 
The General Assembly was not im- 
pressed. It went right ahead and gave 
its approval to this vicious bill—and 
then the very same Governor Blue 
who, only a short time before, had 
praised labor so highly took his pen 
in hand and affixed his signature to 
make the bill law. 


HE lowa State Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated organiza- 
tions object strenuously to the mis- 
named “right to work” law which is 
so harmful to trade union progress. 
The compulsory open shop act is con- 
trary to basic concepts of the free en- 
terprise system. It moves the govern- 
ment into the bargaining session and 
eliminates union security as a subject 
of collective bargaining. It does not 
allow for freedom of contract. But it 
does provide for greater governmental 
interference in industrial relations. 
Organized labor in Iowa has also 
emphasized, ever since the enactment 
of this obnoxious law in 1947, that 
making the open shop compulsory by 
statute is flagrantly undemocratic. 
This is true because every form of 
union security is rendered illegal— 
even where a majority of all the em- 
ployes in a given plant, on a given job 
or of a given employer want and vote 
for union security and where the em- 
ployer, in collective bargaining, has 
agreed to union security. 
Another (Continued on Page 30) 
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but Moscow Says It's 
DEMOCRACY 


HE voters of Russian-occupied 

East Germany had the privilege, 

on Sunday, October 17, to expe- 
rience what is meant by “free and 
democratic elections” in international 
communism’s upside-down language. 
On that day East Germany “voted” 
for the members to the so-called Ger- 
man Democratic Republic’s Parlia- 
ment, 

The symbolic importance of this 
“election” was emphasized by Rus- 
sia’s Foreign Minister. Molotov, only 
two weeks earlier while meeting with 
his German commissars in East Ber- 
lin. He had high praise for the prep- 
arations made. East Germany’s Com- 
munist Deputy Premier Ulbricht 
openly assured his Russian overlord 
that this coming “election” was but 
an experiment which they later hoped 
to apply to the whole of Germany. 

Of course, the “election” was a “tre- 
mendous success.” On the following 
day, East 
radios and factory loudspeakers in- 
formed all and sundry who were inter- 
ested and those who were forced to 
listen that the “unity list” of candi- 
dates had received 99.46 per cent of 


Germany's newspapers, 


the vote. 

Since then reports of the chicanery 
used, the threats applied and the re- 
taliation effect in 
connection with the bulldozing of the 
electorate have trickled through the 
Iron Curtain censorship. 

From the city of Rostock in the 
north to Dresden in the south of the 
Russian zone. the country became the 


which went into 


scene of a grotesque political comedy. 


Brass bands. comic bands. women 
gymnasts in red tricots, clowns, dance 


groups, children’s choruses and all 


The Communists make sure 
nobody fails to vote. The 
people are rounded up and 
marched to the polling places 
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other elements of public entertain- 
ment were put into play. 

Frau Doherr, West Berlin’s expert 
on East German affairs, describes the 
happenings in Erfurt as an example. 
Here the Busch circus paraded 
through the streets on its way to the 
polling place with all the members of 
its cast. the elephants and the horses, 
and with master trainer Ullmann and 








wife at the head in best equestrian 
form. 

They were followed by Clown Mixo 
and his dogs. a large band and lion- 
tamer Miss Tarzana. 

“We Are All Voting for Peace.” a 
large accompanying sign informed 
the public. 

In East Berlin’s Stalinallee (start 
of the famous uprising of June 17. 
1953) the first to appear at the polls 
in the early morning hours—and how 
could it have been otherwise ?—was 
the Soviet Zone’s President Wilhelm 
Pieck. Communist “young pioneers” 
yelled “friendship” and sang a mili- 
tant song. A six-year-old girl spoke 
her lines in which she deplored the 
fact that she was not old enough to 
vote but promised that she and her 
companions “would continue to work 
for peace.” 

“That was well-spoken,” acknowl- 
edged Pieck, and took the blue scarf 
the child was wearing and tied it 
around his neck. 

In Leipzig and Jena the university 
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students marched in a body, blue- 
shirted, to the polls. In the harbor 
city of Rostock all ships, including 
fishing vessels, were bedecked with 
flags. In some cities parents were as- 
sembled by their children on a city- 
block basis and led to the voting 
places. They were encouraged to 
place their ballots unfolded into the 
boxes as an indication that they were 
proud to “show the world that they 
were voting for peace.” 

After one of these child-led parades 
in East Berlin the voters, with the ac- 
companiment of an accordion player, 
prepared themselves for several hours 
of “reconstruction”—in other words. 
rubble clearance. 

Most effective was the block warden 
system. The block warden is selected 
by the Communist political machine 
to see to it that every person of voting 
age in his city block goes to the polls 
on Election Day. At a given time he 
will check on all those who have not 
as yet voted, line them up and march 
with them to the polls. 

Stalinstadt is considered the acme 
of Russian Zone cities. Here all the 
systems—with trimmings—were put 
into operation to get a 100 per cent 
vote in favor of “the list.” A huge 
“peace bonfire” in honor of the “peo- 
ple’s election” wound up the show. 
Proudly the leader of the Young Com- 
munist League announced that “in 
this city not a single person used the 
voting booth.” 

Voting booth! That term brings us 
to the crux of our story. 

Elsewhere on this page is a ballot 
used in the election. It contains 
twenty-nine names followed by the 
initials of the candidate’s sponsoring 
organization. FDGB, for example. 
means that the candidate represents 
the Communist Trade Union Federa- 
tion: FDJ. the Communist Youth Or- 
ganization: DFD, the Communist 
Women’s League: SED. the Commu- 
nist Party; etc., etc. 

There is no provision for voting a 
“yes” or “no” for this slate. Neither 
are there blank lines for the listing of 
other candidates than those appearing 
on the ballot. 
he “voter” in East Germany enters 
the polling place, is checked off by 
the tellers and is given the single bal- 
lot which he is expected to deposit in 
the box at the end of the tellers’ table. 
\t the far end of the room there is a 
ng booth in which a voter who 
cts to the slate can retire and in 
pr:\ acy scratch one or more names or 
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even the entire ballot be- 
fore folding it and de- 
positing the same in the 
ballot box. 

But woe unto him who 
dares make the trip to 
the voting booth! For 
he will be marked down 


by the tellers for future 
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munist secretary of the 
county of Schwerin was 
typical of hundreds of 
others. He informed his 
Berlin headquarters that 
the party held 119 discussion eve- 
nings in the town of Gadebusch. 112 
in Ludwigslust. fifty-two in Parchim 
and sixty-eight in Schwerin. All small 
towns, and all in the period of one 
month! 

The Communist secretary of Dis- 
trict Frankfurt-on-Oder reported— 
two weeks before the election—that 
135 city blocks and farm communities 
had pledged a 100 per cent vote for 
the “National Front list” of candi- 
dates. He further reported that his 
section of the party had 1,005 “ea- 
lighteners” available for meetings or 
home discussions. One thousand and 
five “enlighteners” who go to the city 
blocks and farm communities and 
“volunteer” to explain the issues of 
the campaign. Records are kept of 
those living in the block or the farm 
community who fail to show up for 
“enlightenment.” 

In spite of all the pressure, there 
still were thousands of Germans who 
viewed the October 17 election as a 
farce and stayed home. These have 
since been dealt with. The Commu- 
nist East German press agency sent 
out a story four days after the election 
stating that three workers, employed 
at the state-owned heavy-industry ma- 
chine works in Wildau. Saxony. were 
fired because they had “distanced 
themselves from the program of peace- 
ful reconstruction” through their fail- 





The Communist ‘ballot’ looks like this. 
There’s just one slate—and this is it 


ure to vote. Other non-voters have 
been receiving similar treatment. 

The foregoing is but a spot report 
of how Soviet-style “elections” are 
conducted. Since October 17 the num- 
ber of political refugees fleeing East 
Germany and asking for asylum in 
West Berlin has 300 
daily. These escapees tell of a new 
low in the morale of East Germans. 
They tell of a new low in morale but 
also of a hope that the humiliation 
and the degradation the 18,000,000 
East Germans are now being sub- 
jected to under Communist domina- 
tion will some day come to an end. 

They hope—with countless millions 
of other unfortunates behind the Iron 
Curtain—that the Western allies. in- 
cluding the mighty United States. will 
some day, somehow. assist in bring- 
ing about their liberation. 
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NEVER BEFORE 


essential for every citizen to know 


has it been so 
what is happening and also what it 
really means. That's why everybody 
should listen regularly to Edward 
P. Morgan on the ABC 
Tune in his nightly broadcasts and 


network. 


you will become one of the best- 
informed citizens in your commun- 
ABC, 


A nd please 


ity. Listen to Morgan on 
beginning January 3. 
tell all your friends to tune in, too. 
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>The National Federation of Post- 
office Clerks asked 4,000 newspapers 
and radio and television stations to 
join in a three-pronged nationwide 
drive to speed Christmas mail han- 
dling. The A. F. of L. affiliate issued 
a set of “simple mailing rules” to 
make the movement of Christmas mail 
smoother and faster. 


>The A. F. of L. Government Em- 
ployes’ Council has charged that the 
Civil Service Commission is seeking 
“to improve the merit system by 
destroying it.” The Government Em- 
ployes’ Council condemned the trans- 
fer of federal workers’ jobs from the 
merit system “to the political sched- 
ules.” 


bLocal 101, Typographical Union, 
Washington, D. C., will celebrate its 
140th anniversary this month with a 
dinner-dance at the Mayflower Hotel. 
Formed originally under the name 
“Columbia Typographical Society,” 
Local 101 claims the distinction of 
being the nation’s oldest union in con- 
tinuous existence. 


bLocal 76 of the Office Employes has 
obtained a increase and im- 
proved vacation plan at the National 


Biscuit Company, Providence, R. I. 


wage 





Atlanta trade unionists decided that it was time to frisk and frolic. 


party was enjoyed hugely. 
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bIncreased wages, a 40- 
hour week and _ fringe 
benefits have been won 


by Local 510 of the State, 
County and Municipal 
Employes at International 


Falls, Minn. 


>The Street Railway and 
Motor Coach Employes in 
San Francisco won an im- 
proved contract with Pa- 
cific Greyhound Lines af- 
ter a strike which lasted 
only eight minutes. 


Edward Corsi, going out as Indus- 
trial Commissioner in New York 
State, urged the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Industrial and Labor 
Conditions to refuse to listen to “any 
demands for repressive legislation or 
so-called right-to-work laws.” The 
Empire State, Mr. Corsi said, should 
continue “allowing the voluntary 
processes to operate as completely as 
possible.” 


>The National Labor Relations Board 
found the Studebaker Corporation 
not guilty of unfair iabor practices 
in suspending nineteen workers who 
drove automobiles made by com- 
panies other than Studebaker. 


Some of the children appear a trifle puzzled 





William Harris (center), former Texas 
leader, with present Federation chiefs 


>A televised course on labor-manage- 
ment relations will be launched by 
Rutgers University on January 31. 
There will be a series of thirteen pro- 
grams. Viewers at home will be able 
to participate personally. Those pass- 
ing a written examination at the close 
of the series will receive a certificate 
attesting successful completion of the 
course. 


bLodge 758, Machinists, has secured 
wage boosts averaging twelve cents 
an hour in a contract renewal with 
Timm Industries, Los Angeles. 


bLocal 114 of the Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers has negotiated two 
new agreements at Ada, Okla. 


bLocal 29 of the Office 
Employes, Oakland, Calif., 
has renewed its contracts 
with Bireley’s, Cutter Lab- 
oratories and the Oakland 
food industry. 


PLocal 302 of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes 
has won recent represen- 
tation elections at five 
New York City cafeterias. 


>The Bakery Workers 
have negotiated a new con- 
tract covering pie, dough- 
nut and pastry shops in 
Springfield, Mo. 


>Minnesota Local 3 of the 
Bricklayers has signed a 
new contract giving its 
200 Minneapolis members 
a wage rate increase. 
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The Cemetery Workers have com- 
pleted a new accord with Chicago’s 
Catholic cemeteries which is believed 
to be the best contract in existence for 
cemetery workers. The pact calls for 
increased wages, three-week vacations, 
six paid holidays, a pension plan, life 
insurance, hospitalization and a guar- 
anteed workweek. 


bElections at fifteen Kroger grocery 
stores in Northern Missouri have been 
won by Local 782, Retail Clerks. The 
victories bring to 100 per cent the Re- 
tail Clerks’ representation of employes 
in the Kroger stores of Missouri and 
Kansas. 


bLocal 56, Food Workers, has won 
hourly wage increases at three New 
Jersey concerns. The gains have been 
achieved at the Scull Coffee Company 
in Camden. Seiler’s in Trenton and 


the Moyer-Mitchell plant at Ashland. 


bLocal 83, Cement Workers, has won 
higher wages for the normal work- 
week and two and one-half times the 
regular rate for work done on holi- 
days at the Ideal Cement Company, 
Superior, Nebr. 


bLocal 79, Teamsters, and the Florida 
Cartage Company, Tampa, Fla., have 
agreed on an hourly wage increase, 
vacations, health and welfare provi- 
sions and other benefits. 


>The Carpenters have established a 
new local at Newton, Kans. It starts 
out with a large group of the skilled 
craftsmen and has the cooperation of 
local unions in the surrounding areas. 


bimproved wages and working con- 
ditions have been obtained by Local 
19, Office Employes, in a supplemen- 
tal agreement with the Toledo Edison 
Company, Edison, Ohio. 


bLodge 108, Machinists, has negoti- 
ated wage boosts for tool room ma- 
chinists and tool platers at the Ben- 
dix Aviation Corporation, Davenport, 
lowa. 


bLocal 903 of the Plasterers and Ce- 
ment Masons has achieved increased 
wages at Shreveport, La. 


bLocal 286, Public Employes, has 
achieved an improved contract at 


Fort Thomas. Ky. 


>The A. F. of L. Auto Workers swept 
an election held at the Crown Steel 
Products Company, Orville, Ohio. 
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>Wage increases and other improve- 
ments are included in a new accord 
reached between Federal Labor Un- 
ion 24428 and the Bucyrus-Erie Com- 
pany, Evansville, Ind. A. F. of L. 
Regional Director Hugh Gormley as- 
sisted the union in the negotiations. 


bLocal 331 of the Teamsters and milk 
distributors of the Atlantic City area 
have signed a two-year contract 
bringing wages and working condi- 
tions into line with industry stand- 
ards in Philadelphia and Southern 
New Jersey. 


bLocal 395 of the Retail Clerks has 
signed a first agreement with the Furr 
Foods chain in Colorado Springs, 
Colo. The union shop, a shorter 
workweek and fringe benefits are pro- 
vided. This is Colorado Springs’ first 
contract covering grocery clerks. 


>Broadened health and welfare provi- 
sions and an across-the-board pay 
hike are included in a one-year pact 
between Local 195, Butcher Work- 
men, and the Arbogast and Bastian 
Company, Allentown, Pa. 


bLodge 1736, Machinists, has negoti- 
ated a first contract with Ironwood 
Trailer Coaches in Louisville, Ky. 
The two-year contract calls for the 
union shop, dues checkoff, paid vaca- 
tions and wage increases. 


>A wage increase, said to be the first 
to be obtained through negotiations 
in the history of Montgomery Ward, 
has been won in Chicago by Local 
743, Warehouse and Mail Order Em- 
ployes. 


>Federal Labor Union 23640 and the 
Devoe-Raynolds Company, Princeton, 
Ind., have agreed to extend their cur- 
rent contract for one more year. 


ol 


> AD TONS 


a 


bA dedication ceremony was held re- 
cently for the newly completed Ger- 
trude Lane Memorial Auditorium in 
New York City. Erected by Local 6 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employes, 
the auditorium was officially dedi- 
cated by International President E. S. 
Miller. The auditorium honors the 
memory of the late secretary-treasurer 


of Local 6. 


>The Paper Makers have signed new 
agreements with seven New England 
paper companies calling for wage in- 
creases and fringe benefits. The 
plants are located in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 


bLocal 28 of the Upholsterers was 
forced to strike at the Hummel Fur- 
niture Manufacturing Company, Berk- 
eley, Calif., after a breakdown in ne- 
gotiations involving job classifica- 
tions. 


bLocal 97, Technical Engineers, has 
renewed its contract with the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company at the Pottstown, 
Pa., works. A pay increase and im- 
provements in the pension plan were 
gained in the new pact. 


>The Machinists in St. Louis have 
signed a first agreement with the 
Browning Arms Company. Wage 
boosts and standard fringe provisions 
were obtained. 


bLocal 47, United Garment Workers, 
has won a new two-year contract pro- 
viding increased wages and fringe 
benefits at the Gelhaar Uniform Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 


bLocal 37, Bakery Workers, and the 
Retail Market Bakeries in Los An- 
geles have negotiated an agreement 
which raises wages 10 cents an hour 
and provides two additional holidays. 
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>An improved contract has 
been achieved by Local 180, 
A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
through negotiations with the 
Omaha Body and Equipment 
Company, Omaha, Nebr. 


PLocal 23 of the Technical 
Engineers won a bitterly con- 
tested representation election 
held among laboratory tech- 
nicians at the Ralston Purina 
Company. 


>Three agreements have been 
signed by Local 240, Bakery 
Workers, in Denver, Colo. 
The pacts are with the Doran 
Nut Company, the Mountain 
States Bean Company and the 
Colorado Potato Flake Company. 


>A wage increase and a third week 
of paid vacation have been won by 
1,000 members of the International 
Association of Machinists employed 
by the Railway Express Agency. 


bLocal 1, Operating Engineers, has 
reached agreements in Denver, Colo., 
with Safeway Stores and the National 
Foods Company meat-packing plant. 


Tennessee Fed. 
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A. F. of L. Secretary Schnitzler addressed the 
President Smith is at right 


>An increase in pay and a health and 
welfare program have been achieved 
by Local 448 of the Retail Clerks in 
negotiations with the Retail Trades 
Bureau Association at Everett, Wash. 
The employer group represents eight- 
een stores. 


bLocal 880, Retail Clerks, has con- 
cluded a contract covering most of 
the major food chains and independ- 
ents in Cleveland and vicinity. 


>Wage increases and othe 
benefits are included in 
new accord negotiated by 
Federal Labor Union 22636 
and the Continental Roll 
Steel Company, East Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PLocal 925, A. F. of L. Auto 
Workers, in a new pact with 
the Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany, Avon Lake, Ohio, has 
won a 12-cent hourly package 
increase. 


PLocal 149 of the Butcher 
Workmen, Baltimore, has 
signed new wage agreements 
with the Corkran Hill, Swift 
and Armour plants in that 
city. The pacts provide higher wages 
and other benefits. 





bLocal 1086 of the Retail Clerks has 
won wage increases and a revised 
vacation schedule at the Lincoln 
Bakery in Minneapolis. 


bLocal 657, Butcher Workmen, has 
signed a first contract with the Smith, 
Richardson and Conroy stores in 


Miami and West Palm Beach, Fia. 





UNION WAS ESSEX TEAL 


From the opinion of Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft, in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
December 5, 1921, in the case of American Steel 
Foundries versus Tri-City Central Trades Council. 


LABOR UNIONS are recognized by the Clayton Act as 
legal when instituted for mutual help and lawfully car- 
rying out their legitimate objects. They have long been 
thus recognized by the courts. They were organized out 


of the necessities of the situation. 


A single employe was helpless in dealing with an em- 
He was dependent ordinarily on his daily wage 


ployer. 


for the maintenance of himself and family. 
ployer refused to pay him the wages that he thought 
fair, he was nevertheless unable to leave the employ and 
to resist arbitrary and unfair treatment. 

Union was essential to give laborers opportunity to 
deal on equality with their employer. 
exert influence upon him and to leave him in a body in 
order by this inconvenience to induce him to make bet- 
ter terms with them. They were withholding their labor 
of economic value to make him pay what they thought 
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court. 


it was worth. The right to combine for such a lawful 
purpose has in many years not been denied by any 


The strike became a lawful instrument in a lawful 


economic struggle or competition between employers 


If the em- 


They united to 
hood. 





and employes as to the share or division between them 
of the joint product of labor and capital. 

To render this combination at all effective, employes 
must make their combination extend beyond one shop. 
It is helpful to have as many as may be in the same trade 
in the same community united, because in the competi- 
tion between employers they are bound to be affected 
by the standard of wages of their trade in the neighbor- 


Therefore, they may use all lawful propaganda to 


enlarge their membership and especially among those 
whose labor at lower wages will injure their whole guild. 


A EE RR 
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U.S. Farm Workers Are Paid the Least 


By SEYMOUR BRANDWEIN 


ARM workers are by far the 

lowest paid of any group of 

American workers, but few peo- 
ple realize just how little they ac- 
tually make. There is a tendency to 
think that the minimum wage required 
by the Wage and Hour Law serves as 
some protection for all 
The fact is that @ 
farm workers are excluded 
from this protection. Their 
employers are not required 
to pay them even the low 
minimum of 75 cents an 
hour fixed by law. 

Last spring—the season 
when the average wage for 
farm workers is at its lowest 
—the average hourly pay 
for hired farm workers was only 58 
cents an hour. This average is not 
pulled down by the inclusion of mem- 
bers of farmer families; it refers only 
to the hired workers. And it should 
be remembered that many hired 
workers earn far less than the 58- 
cent average. 

During the peak harvest season— 
about October 1 this year—the aver- 
age wage for hired farm workers was 
68 cents, the Department of Agricul- 
ture reported. This was two cents 
less than at the same time last year. 

There are important regional dif- 
ferences in farm worker wages, but 
in only one region did the average 
creep above $1 in October, 1954. This 
was on the Pacific Coast where the 
average was $1.05. 

The lowest pay is in the Southern 
states, which have the majority of the 
hired farm workers. The average in 
October in South Carolina was not 
quite 40 cents an hour. It was 45 
cents in Georgia and Mississippi and 
only two cents higher in Alabama and 
Tennessee. 







workers. 


~ 


These wage levels contrast not only 
with the 75-cent minimum of the 
Wage and Hour Law but with the 
$1.01 per hour earned by the average 
factory worker in September of this 
year. In the Southern states alone 
the average factory worker is now 
paid roughly three times as much as 
the average hired agricultural worker. 

(hese low-paid farm workers are 
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not a mere handful. They number 
well over 2,000,000 and, during the 
peak season, rise to over 3,000,000. 
The common notion that farm 
workers are largely year-round hands 
who eat at the farmer’s family table 
is misleading. Only some five per 
cent of all farm workers are 
employed throughout the 
year on small farms under 
this type of arrangement. 
The overwhelming majority 
, work several months a year 
on the large-scale, indus- 
trial-type farnis. And more 
than a fifth of hired farm 
workers are migratory work- 
ers who travel in search of 
work from one region to 
another with the changing seasons. 
The low wage rates reflect only 
part of the plight of the average farm 
workers. Most farm hands can look 
to only limited employment. Much 
of the time of the migratory workers 
is taken up in moving and in waiting 
for crops to ripen. 


4 pw most recent study available on 
annual earnings of farm workers 
is for the year 1952. It showed that 
75 per cent of all hired farm work- 
ers (who had at least twenty-five days 
or more of farm employment) earned 
wages of less than $1400 that year. 
Only 13 per cent earned more than 
$2000. 

This same study, by the U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture, presented an- 
other noteworthy statistic. Those 
farm workers who put in at least 
twenty-five days or more of work on 
a farm during the year earned an 
average of only $900 over the entire 
vear. About $660 of this was earned 
from an average of some 136 days of 
available farm work, while the re- 
mainder was pieced together from 
some thirty-two days of employment 
obtained in non-farm jobs. 

The result is reflected not only in 
the substandard level of living of most 
of these workers but in the fact that 
the heads of farm worker families are 
forced to send their wives and chil- 
dren to work in the fields at every op- 
portunity to eke out some additional 
income. 

As one concrete means of helping 
to ease their plight, the American 
Federation of Labor and its National 
Agricultural Workers Union have 
long urged the enactment of a legal 
minimum wage floor for hired farm 
workers on at least the large-scale, in- 
dustrial-type farm enterprises (as dis- 
tinguished from members of a farm- 
er’s family or the occasional hired 
hand on a family-type farm). 

The conscience of the American 
people requires that such provision 
of the long-overdue decent livable 
minimum wage standard for farm 
workers be made a major order of 
business for the new Congress which 
comes in this month. 


Forced Labor on ’56 Agenda 


(Continued from Page 9) 


I.L.0. also dealt with a proposal, 
submitted by the workers’ group, to 
review the I.L.O.’s constitution. It 
is felt that worker and employer dele- 
gates should be barred if they have 
not been nominated by organizations 
of workers and employers which are 
clearly free and independent of their 
governments. The workers’ group de- 
sires clarification of Article 3, Section 
5, of the I.L.0. constitution which 
deals with the nomination of employer 
and worker delegates. 

The workers’ proposal at the Gov- 


erning Body’s meeting arose as a re- 
sult of the disagreement evidenced at 
the 1954 International Labor Confer- 
ence. There the employer and worker 
delegates from the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries were seated as delegates despite 
the vigorous opposition of employer 
and worker members of the confer- 
ence from the non-totalitarian coun- 
tries. 

The Governing Body decided to 
convene the first European Regional 
Conference in Geneva, Switzerland, 
from January 24 through February 5, 
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1955. It gave a vote of confidence to 
its Committee on Freedom of Associa- 
tion as a result of allegations made 
by the U.S.S.R. government delegate 
that the decisions of the Committee on 
Freedom of Association were “biased” 
against the so-called World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. The Govern- 
ing Body also agreed to hold a special 
meeting of worker and employer dele- 
gates to consider the conditions of 
personnel in civil aviation and to call 
a session of the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission looking toward the revision 


of the convention on wages and hours 
of work at sea. 

The Governing Body decided to 
consider a request for a session of the 
I.L.0.’s general conference to deal 
with maritime questions. 

The Rome meeting also adopted a 
report calling attention to the “un- 
certainty and insufficiency of the total 
amount of funds” available to carry 
out the U.N.’s Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program and it took note 
of a Joint 1.L.0.-World Health Organ- 


ization committee report making rec- 


Will Congress Do Anything? 
(Continued from Page 3) 


been noted that 43 per cent of all 
school plants contain only one room. 
Yet for the different states this per- 
centage varies from 1.5 per cent in 
Rhode Island to 85 per cent in South 
Dakota. While the 
highest in states with large rural pop- 


percentage is 


ulations, it is relatively low in states 
which have actively fostered a school 
consolidation program. 

The age of school buildings also 
varies sharply among the 
Buildings fifty years old run from 
0.15 per cent in Mississippi to 66 per 
cent in Vermont. There may be sharp 
differences between states located in 
the same region of the country. In 
Wisconsin 57 per cent of school build- 
ings are over fifty years old, but in 
Indiana the percentage is only 21 per 


states. 


cent. 

The percentages of pupils needing 
new school housing also have wide 
variations. The figure is less than 15 
per cent in North Dakota and 57 per 
cent in Maine. States with percent- 
ages over 45 are found in all parts 
of the country and include Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 


Hampshire, New Mexico and Wash- 
ington, in addition to Maine. 

These sharp differences among the 
states make it evident that the need 
for school construction in many states 
is far greater than their available re- 
sources. 

In spite of this demonstrated need, 
the Administration has actively op- 
posed all legislation to grant federal 
funds for school construction. Sec- 
retary Hobby has issued one state- 
ment after another in opposition. She 
has asked that action be held up un- 
til the White House Conference on Ed- 
ucation, which will be held in 1955, 
makes Some 
have suggested that not only is Secre- 
tary Hobby’s suggestion a stalling ac- 
tion but that the composition of the 
committee appointed to handle the 
conference leads to the conclusion it 
is stacked against federal aid legisla- 


its recommendations. 


tion. 

Secretary Hobby has raised the old 
bugaboo of “federal interference in 
the control and direction of educa- 
tion.” She has also stated that a fed- 
eral program “might actually slow up 


Decent Homes, Less Delinquency 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Senate Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, before it opened hearings last 
spring, to suggest points relating to 
employment that should be consid- 
ered, 

“Subsequently we also presented 
testimony at the Washington hear- 
ings. The Committee expressed the 
belief that there is no general re- 
lationship between employment, per 
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se, and juvenile delinquency. Delin- 
quency is the result of the interplay of 
many forces, internal and external. 

“Employment is one of these fac- 
tors. Whether its effect is desirable or 
undesirable can be determined only in 
terms of the individual child and the 
specific job. For one child suitable 
work experience may be a steadying 
influence and a deterrent to delin- 


ommendations designed to improv. 
the hygiene of seafarers. 

In addition to forced labor, the fol- 
lowing items were placed on_ th: 
agenda for the 1956 Internationa! 
Labor Conference: (1) weekly resi 
in commerce and and (2) 
living and working conditions of in- 
digenous populations of independent 
countries. 

The Rome meeting was the 127th 
session of the I1.L.0.’s Governing 
Body. The I.L.0. was born after 
World War I. 


offices, 


and decrease state and local expendi- 
tures for this purpose.” 

These arguments are spurious. The 
need has been amply demonstrated. 
Proper safeguards can be written into 
legislation to prevent federal domina- 
tion and the program can be designed 
to stimulate, not retard state and local 
expenditures. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is convinced that federal action is 
needed to solve the crisis in educa- 
tion. Every effort will be made to 
pass needed legislation so that the 
schools our children so sorely need 
can be constructed. 

This is a project that deserves the 
support of every affiliated union, that 
is vital to every parent and that is 
needed to insure the future growth of 
our country. 

The U.S. Office of Education has 
said: 

“The nation’s public elementary 
and secondary population 
needs additional floor space equal to 
a one-story building fifty-two feet 
wide, extending from New York City 
to San Francisco.” 

What greater problem confronts 
the American people? 

It behooves the Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress to act—and act promptly. 


school 


quency. For another, the wrong job 
may be a further push in his drift into 
anti-social conduct. 

“Work at night or in an undesir- 
able environment may turn a potential 
delinquent into an actual one. Exces- 
sive employment often causes a child 
to fall behind in his school work and 
may lead to truancy. Leaving school 
is more apt to increase than to cure 
maladjustment, for industry cannot 
give children with problems the indi- 
vidual understanding and guidance 
they need.” 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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Strength and Weakness 


(Continued from Page 8) 


resented. There was no pretense of 
collective bargaining. Sharp criticism 
has come from F.O. Secretary André 
Lafond. He has been joined by the 
leaders of the Christian trade unions. 
They have called the government “pa- 
ternalistic” in its handling of wages 
and union questions. 

Unilateral action by Prime Minis- 
ter Mendés-France is not confined tu 
labor matters. There is gradually 
growing a form of national authori- 
tarianism affecting newspapers, radio, 
general economic matters and even 
the handling of the colonial problem. 
This has led to what appears to be 
a rapprochement between Mendés- 
France and deGaulle. 

Is it too early to say that “Gaull- 
ism” has reached power in France 
without deGaulle? The final answer 
may come when and if the Socialists 
decide to enter the government. For 
here we see the essential difference 
between party government under de- 
mocracy and one-man government 
with the forms of democracy. The 
terms of entrance as posed by the 
Prime Minister would make the So- 
cialist Party a prisoner of his system, 
while the approach of the Socialist 
leader, Guy Mollet, could constitute 
a democratic strengthening of the 
government plus a guarantee against 
any moving away from a solid anti- 
Communist and pro-Atlantic Alliance 
position. 

The Communist-run C.G.T. and the 
French Communist Party, having won 
a major victory in the rejection of 
the European Army, have been play- 
ing a cautious and subdued game on 
the domestic front. The Paris agree- 
ments and the integration of Western 
Germany into NATO produced none 
of the violence and bitterness wit- 
nessed in the anti-EDC campaign. 
The Communists in France are con- 
fining themselves to the “normal” 
C.P. activities, with a noticeable in- 
crease in efforts on the anti-colonial 
front. 

It would appear that Moscow more 
or less expected the Paris accords. 
This means that the Soviets’ field of 
activity is mainly shifted to Germany, 
where the effects of the Mendés- 
France government offer the Kremlin 
teal possibilities to exploit and win 
over German nationalism to a modus 
vivendi with the Soviet empire. 
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In Germany there have been some 
exciting developments as a wave of 
strikes broke out at the end of the 
summer in the metal and transport 
sectors. These strikes reveal the shift 
toward a militant program for in- 
creased wages as against what has 
been an anti-inflationary 
economic policy on the part 
of the West German trade 
unions. 

The growth of such 
a movement, especially 
among the metal workers, 
is in contrast to the philoso- 
phy of a number of the 
trade union leaders in West 
Germany who believe that 
through co-determination 
and a moderate policy on 
wages the general economy of the 
country will so improve that workers 
will benefit normally and naturally. 
But it has become quite clear in re- 
cent months that West German pros- 
perity and the piling up of enormous 
profits do not automatically mean eco- 
nomic and social benefits for those 
who toil. It is necessary for labor to 
fight more militantly and even to re- 
sort to strikes in order to get its fair 
share of the prosperity. 

Under the impact of these new and 
militant forces, the convention of the 
West German Federation of Labor, 
held at Frankfort in October, en- 
dorsed a program which includes the 
following demands: 

(1) The forty-hour, five-day week. 

(2) Equal wages for men and 
women doing the same job. (The dif- 
ferential now is 15 to 20 per cent.) 

(3) Nationalization of key indus- 
tries. 

(4) Expansion of co-determina- 
tion in the industrial structure of the 
nation. 

(5) Opposition to any anti-strike 
legislation and to arbitration schemes 
which could lead to compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

While adopting these demands, the 
West German unions at the same time 
took a strong position against any re- 
armament of Western Germany prior 
to a conference between the Soviet 
Union and the Western powers in 
order to attempt to achieve the re- 
unification of East and West Ger- 
many. This reflects the fundamental 
desire of most Germans to do every- 





thing possible to reunite their nation 
as well as reflecting the position of 
the Social Democratic Party. 

Although taking this position, which 
is in effect against the Paris agree- 
ment integrating Western Germany 
into NATO, the German unions have 
made it perfectly clear that they will 
reject any and all contact with the 
East German unions. These are de- 
nounced as state company unions 
under Soviet tutelage. This 
also reflects the position of 
the Social Democratic 
Party which, although call- 
ing for a conference with 
the Russians, has refused 
in any way to recognize the 
legitimacy of the East Ger- 
man government. They re- 
gard it as a creature of the 
Soviet occupation authori- 
ties. 

One other interesting Eu- 
ropean development took place recent- 
ly at Geneva, Switzerland. At the 
I.L.0. Iron and Steel Industrial Com- 
mittee meeting, one of the important 
proposals of the free trade unions was 
defeated by a combined vote of the 
employers and the Communists in- 
clusive of the East European and 
Soviet representatives. 

The proposal of Renard, one of the 
leaders of the Belgian metal workers. 
to secure a form of tripartite system 
of agreements in the Coal, Iron and 
Steel Community would have led to a 
strengthening of labor’s role in any 
eventual Western economic union. 
This has now been sidetracked not 
only by the traditional shortsighted- 
ness of the employers but the reckless, 
irresponsible and unprincipled activi- 
ties of the Soviet-controlled unions. 

This underscores once again the 
danger of the presence of the Soviet 
unions in such institutions as the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, where 
they are ready to cooperate with 
employers. 





DRIVE CAREFULLY 


Don’t be in a hurry. Watch what 
you're doing. It’s much better by 
far to live and be happy than to 
cripple or kill yourself or mem- 
bers of your family. If you want 
to live to see the new year through, 
be sure to drive carefully. Thou- 
sands will be killed on America’s 
highways in 1955. You can do 
your part to stay off that death 
list by being a thoughtful, careful 
driver always. Don’t be foolish. 
Don’t gamble with your life. 
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Labor’s Troubles in Iowa 
(Continued from Page 21) 


very important evil of lowa’s com- 
pulsory open shop law—or any simi- 
lar law anywhere—is that it is class 
legislation. No other economic or 
social group is so restricted. No other 
economic or social group has its nor- 
mal function so regulated under the 





criminal code. 

This unfair law is not workable in 
Iowa. In full with the 
unions of their employes, some em- 
ployers have -maintained types of 


agreement 


union security as the surest and most 
effective way to have work performed 
efficiently by skilled journeymen and 
apprentices, to provide for responsible 
unions which abide by their contracts 
and to maintain industrial peace at 
the high level which Iowa has always 
enjoyed. 

The compulsory open shop law 
makes for unionism. 
Any union which must bow to every 
whim of a minority, including tolera- 
tion of wildcat strikes, or face a loss 
in membership and therefore a loss 
in bargaining strength, cannot be a 


irresponsible 


responsible union. On the other hand, 
a union which is controlled, within 
the rules, by a majority of its mem- 
bership can agree to a contract and 
then live up to it in every particular— 
in the American tradition. 

The so-called “right to work” law 
was passed by lowa’s fifty-second 
General Assembly. Time went by, 
and then, prior to the election of the 
fifty-fourth General Assembly, the 
Republican and Democratic parties 
both adopted platforms urging the 
amendment of anti-labor legislation 
to permit the union shop. 

The Iowa State Federation of Labor 
subsequently submitted to the Legis- 
lature a bill that 
“nothing shall preclude an 
employer from making a collective 
bargaining 
with a labor organization to require, 
as a condition of employment, mem- 
bership therein on or after the thir- 
tieth day following the beginning of 
such employment or the effective date 
of such agreement, whichever is the 
later.” 

The bill offered also 
called for knocking out that part of 
the 
which requires the worker’s wife or 
husband to co-sign the employe’s 
deduction authorization. This is the 


short asserting 


* * * 


contract or agreement 


which we 


section on deduction of dues 
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only item of deduction where it is 
necessary to have one’s spouse sign a 
statement of authorization. Certainly 
this represents class legislation. 

In a General Assembly which had 
105 Republican Representatives and 
three Democratic Representatives, 
forty-six Republican Senators and 
four Democratic Senators, the bill of 
the Iowa State Federation of Labor 
did reach the floor in either 
chamber. Labor’s bill died in the 
Sifting Committee. 

When the Republican platform was 
being drafted last year, trade union- 
ists appeared before the committee 
and again presented organized labor’s 
case against the discriminatory “right 
to work” law. But when the text of 
the platform was released, it was 
found that nowhere did it voice any 
intention to amend the anti-labor 
statute. On the other hand, the Demo- 
cratic platform, like earlier platforms, 
upheld the union shop and called for 
amendment of the law to permit em- 
ployers and unions to negotiate union 
shop contracts. 

There can be no question whatso- 
ever that the misnamed “right to 
work” law in our state is an example 
of grossly unfair legislation. Its full 
impact has not yet been felt simply 
because, until last year, lowa had not 
been confronted with a labor surplus. 
In a real depression or recession, 
however, the compulsory open shop 
law would be a most effective instru- 
ment in the hands of those desiring 
to demolish rapidly the high stand- 
ards built up by organized labor 
through arduous efforts over a long 
period of time. 

Untiring efforts of the Executive 
Board of the Iowa State Federation 
of Labor and of the A. F. of L. move- 
ment of Iowa as a whole have enabled 
us to knit more closely the organiza- 
tional structure of the Iowa state 
branch of the American Federation 
of Labor. Through the various publi- 
cations issued by the State Federation 
of Labor and through the local labor 
newspapers throughout the state, we 
have placed a steady flow of facts 
before the members of A. F. of L. 
unions. 


not 


During the last three years, as a 
result of hard work, nearly 100 local 
unions which were not previously 
affiliated have been shown the desir- 


ability of joining the lowa State 
Federation of Labor. This strength- 
ening of the State Federation has been 
aided greatly by the fine cooperation 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and various international unions. 

Some sixteen months ago the Amer. 
ican Federation of Labor assigned 
George O’Hara to our state as general 
organizer. He has worked indefati- 
gably to organize the unorganized 
workers of our state. And only a few 
months ago the Iowa State Federation 
of Labor was honored when John E. 
Cosgrove, our director of education, 
was called to Washington as assistant 
director of the Department of Educa- 
tion, American Federation of Labor. 

The Executive Board of the lowa 
State Federation of Labor comprises 
a full-time president and secretary- 
treasurer, a statewide vice-president 
and four district vice-presidents. The 
president is also the Federation’s 
legislative representative. The vice- 
presidents assist with matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare of the movement 
over the state. 

President Mills, who was first 
elected at the 1951 convention, came 
down the following year with a seri- 
ous attack of polio. He has made a 
good recovery. He traveled 
throughout Iowa on the business of 
the State Federation of Labor. and 
he has also traveled to Washington 
and to the annual A. F. of L. conven- 
tions. 

In May of 1953 a resolution adopted 
by the Iowa State Federation of Labor 
convention set up the Iowa Labor’s 
League for Political Education as a 
permanent organization. We are con- 
vinced that it will serve labor in a 
most valuable way in coming years. 

In writing this article the chief aim 
of both authors has been to make 
vivid—for the labor movement as 4 
whole—the enormous evils inherent 
in so-called “right to work” legisla- 
tion. We shall feel well rewarded for 
our efforts if this article alerts our 
brother and sister trade unionists in 
other states to the menace of this kind 
of law. The combination of unfair 
legislators and catchy and completely 
false phrases can shackle free Ameri- 
cans and render their democratic 
unions helpless to defend those who 
toil. 

Through the monstrosity of “right 
to work” legislation in the states, the 
enemies of labor are trying to com- 
plete the destructive job which the fed- 
eral Taft-Hartley Act merely started. 


has 
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COMMENTS OF OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Labor Unity 


From Electrical Workers’ Journal 


The news for unity on the labor front is 
good—good for us and very bad for our 
anti-labor enemies. The “divide and con- 
quer” boys see disaster for many of their 
schemes provided organized labor as repre- 
sented by the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. 
has the wisdom and the foresight and the 
good common sense to effect an amalgama- 
tion. 

The Labor Unity Committee, meeting in 
Washington, set as its goal merger of the 
A. F. of L. and C.I.O. into a single labor 
federation before the end of 1955. Terms 
of the amalgamation which would unite 
more than 14,000,000 workers under one 
banner will be worked out by a six-man 
subcommittee headed by A. F. of L. Presi- 
dent George Meany and C.I.0. President 
Walter P. Reuther. The merger plan as 
proposed by the Unity Committee will defi- 
nitely preserve the integrity of each affili- 
ated national and international union. 

Of course there are obstacles—great ob- 
stacles—that stand in the way of the mer- 
ger. But if we will remember the obstacles 


that our forefathers overcame in building 
our labor movement and raising working 


men and women to the respected position 
which they hold today, and if we bear in 
mind the fruit of the merger—solidarity of 
action, strength of union—then the ob- 
stacles will not seem so great. We believe 
they can be overcome and will be overcome 
—and the rewards will be sweet. 


White-Collar Organizing 


From Milwaukee Labor Press 


More and more the plight of the white- 
collar worker is being brought into sharper 
focus. Lately even the national magazines, 
newspapers, radio commentators and col- 
umnists are turning to this problem of 
18,000,000 underpaid and voiceless white- 


collar workers. The answer, noticeably 
omitted by these writers, is obviously 
unionization. 


The American Federation of Labor at its 
1954 convention unanimously adopted a 
resolution officially going on record to en- 
courage the big job of bringing the benefits 
of unionism and collective bargaining to 
the white-collar worker. The problem of 
the white-collar worker is of prime impor- 
tance to every union man and woman. 
Something unquestionably must be done to 
lift these workers from the economic morass 
into which they have fallen. 

If only for purely selfish reasons, organ- 
zed union members must help raise the 
wages of these 18,000,000 workers if they 
themselves wish to continue their own suc- 


f cessful fight for a better standard of living. 


We cannot ourselves go ahead while so 
large a bloc of our fellow workers is being 
held back and exploited. And they are 
beine exploited to the extent of employers 
wins them as examples in saying to all 
employes: 
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“If they can live on $50 a week, why 
can’t you?” 

There are between 15,000,000 and 20,000,- 
000 white-collar workers in this country— 
most of them unorganized and underpaid. 
If each got a $10-a-week raise, it would 
mean an annual boost of billions of dollars 
in increased purchasing power where it is 
needed most. That would mean a lot more 
homes, food, clothes, furnishings, etc., with 
many more jobs required to supply these 
demands, 


A New Threat 


From The Typographical Journal 


Legislation to make labor unions subject 
to anti-trust laws has been drafted for pos- 
sible introduction in Congress early in 
January. And it has touched off a tiff be- 
tween Commerce Secretary Weeks, who in- 
sists it must be done, and Labor Secretary 
Mitchell, who opposes it. 

Immediate effect of such a law would be 
to ban many time-honored union practices 
and to confine collective bargaining to a 
single shop. Its far-reaching effects would 
be more union-busting than present provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Law or any of the 
proposed anti-labor amendments to the law. 

The issue is not new, and every member 
should recognize it as a serious threat to 
his union’s bargaining power. The Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890 provided “every 
contract, combination in the form of trust 
or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several states 
or with foreign nations, is hereby declared 
to be illegal.” Employers waged a long 
and continuous campaign to bring labor 
unions under this provision and courts is- 
sued injunctions based upon it—strike- 
breaking in its worst form! 

Years later a Democratic Congress passed 
the Clayton Act to reverse the ruling of the 
court. Its Section 6 provided: 

“That the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of commerce. 
Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws 
shall be construed to forbid the existence 
and operation of labor, agricultural or 
horticultural organizations, instituted for 
the purpose of mutual help, and not having 
capital stock or conducted for profit, or to 
forbid or restrain individual members of 
such organizations from lawfully carrying 
out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall 
such organizations, or members thereof, be 
held or construed to be illegal combina- 
tions or conspiracies in restraint of trade, 
under the anti-trust laws.” 

Section 20 of the Clayton Act prohibited 
restraining orders or injunctions in any 
case growing out of a dispute concerning 
terms or conditions of employment, unless 
necessary to prevent irreparable injury to 
property or a property right. Persons 
charged with contempt under the law were 
entitled to a change of venue or a jury 
trial. But in at least thirty decisions on 
this section within twenty years, federal 
judges issued injunctions and often refused 
jury trials for contempt. Thus was labor 





robbed of the fruits of its 1914 legislative 
victory by the courts. 

In 1932 the Norris-LaGuardia Act rec- 
ognized that the injunction in labor disputes 
was a pernicious evil, prohibited most in- 
junctions in labor disputes, barred the 
yellow-dog contract, listed lawful practices 
of labor unions and regulated contempt pro- 
ceedings against them. These things were 
further strengthened by the Wagner Act. 

With the Taft-Hartley Act the era of gov- 
ernment by injunction has been revived 
and the old conspiracy laws have been given 
new life and killing power. Even the ex- 
pressed intent of Congress as stated in the 
law has been junked by interpretation, and 
the more vicious aims of its sponsors sub- 
stituted, 

Success of the Administration’s plan to 
put labor unions under the anti-trust laws 
would be the final step in the ambitious 
plan of big business to completely destroy 
us. And unless labor awakens to the dan- 
ger, it can come as quickly as did Taft- 
Hartley. 


Textile Mergers 


From Justice 


The time is rapidly passing when the 
textile industry can be cited as a classic 
example of one in which price is deter- 
mined by the balance of supply and de- 
mand and the corrective action of compe- 
tition among firms. There are more com- 
panies in the field today than there were 
ten years ago. But the conditions of the 
industry are such that, in respect to size 
of firm, there appears to be a tendency 
for the big ones to get bigger and the small 
ones to become more precarious. Two 
trends now manifest in the industry are: 
a decided economic improvement with vol- 
ume going up; a series of mergers which 
are bound to result in the ultimate appear- 
ance of a number of giants who will domi- 
nate the price structure of the entire in- 
dustry. 

The rise in the volume of production is 
an encouraging sign for an industry that 
has suffered a long ailment. Yet if the 
past is any guide, this rise may very well 
be countered with price manipulations that 
profit-hungry firms are anxious to make in 
order to get ahead of the lean years of low 
profits, Such manipulation becomes in- 
creasingly possible with the growth of giant 
industrial leaders in textiles. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


George Meany, A. F. of L. presi- 
dent—The extent to which American 
industry is in fact 
subject to jeop- 
ardy from im- 
ports has been 
greatly over- 
stated. State- 
ments have been 
made which im- 
ply 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 Amer- 
ican workers would be in danger of 
losing their jobs as a result of com- 
petitive imports should tariffs and 
other protections be removed. This 
is sheer nonsense. To have this effect 
our imports would have to rise by 
about $25,000,000,000 a year, the 
equivalent of one-third of all world 
exports to all countries. Such a diver- 
sion to our shores is inconceivable. 
The Bell report on U.S. trade and 
tariff policy estimated that its recom- 
mendations for a comprehensive but 
limited tariff revision should result, 
over a three- to five-year period, in 
a maximum displacement of some 45,- 
000 workers at the outside. I believe 
displacement even on this scale can be 
avoided. What we look forward to is 
a gradual and not a sudden reduction 
in tariff schedules, with full oppor- 
tunity for necessary adjustments in 
the limited areas to be affected. Where 
adjustments are clearly unavoidable 
and are in the national interest, they 
should be accompanied by special 
measures to both the enter- 
prises and the workers concerned. 





assist 


Matthew Woll, president, Union La- 
bor Life Insurance Company—Be- 
cause of a fa- 
ther’s or moth- 
er’s thoughtful 
consideration of 
their future, 
there’s many a 
lad and lass who 
have started 
along the way to- 
ward a financial- 
ly secure future of their own. Perhaps 
the greatest single savings feature de- 
vised for our children is the juvenile 
insurance policy, and because we real- 
ize its importance as a vital consider- 
eration in the thrift arrangements of 
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the American family, our company 
features an excellent portfolio of juve- 
nile protection. There’s no better way 
to measure the success of the various 
insurance plans for young ones than 
to go to our extensive file of corre- 
spondence. Here, very often in in- 
spired detail, we have a record of the 
great good accomplished via this 
sound method of creating a fund in 
trust for our children. The Union La- 
bor Life has reached an age where we 
can trace case histories. Infants in- 
sured with our company more than 
twenty years ago have very often used 
the due proceeds of their policies to 
further their education. Some have 
considered their juvenile insurance as 
the cornerstone of the estate they de- 
sire to create, and as prudent men and 
women they have built a sturdier foun- 
dation through added insurance. 


William Schoenberg, president 
emeritus, Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers—It was 
a great thing to 
me when, a few 
years ago,an 
American Feder- 
ation of Labor 
convention offi- 
cially decided to 
participate in the 
political activities 
of our country and, as an economic 
organization, take care of our eco- 
nomic interests on the political field. 
I can remember the British trade 
union movement when it was purely 
economic, and it was because of a very 
vicious act of the British government 
that the Trades Union Congress of 
Britain finally decided to participate 
in politics. They were not immedi- 
ately successful. Gradually, as they 
remained active in the political field, 
they became the largest political party 
of Great Britain. I am fully in ac- 
cord with and I am very sympathetic 
to everything that Labor’s League for 
Political Education has been doing. 
The Cement, Lime and Gypsum Work- 
ers have been doing everything hu- 
manly possible to cooperate with 
Labor’s League. We have been urg- 
ing our local unions, at the local level, 
to carry out all the instructions and 
requests which come to them from the 


League. I can visualize that eventu- 
ally, right here in this country, the 
trade union movement will be the 
greatest exponent of the economic ac- 
tivities in the political field. 


James A. Brownlow, president, 
Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 
—If the United 
States is to keep 
its place as the 
leading nation of 
the world, one 
of its most im- 
portant assets is 
a strong mer- 
chant marine, ad- 
equately manned, 
wicked 4 by shipbuilding and ship- 
repair yards employing skilled ship- 
building and ship-repair mechanics in 
sufficient numbers to assure us of a 
merchant fleet commensurate with 
our standing among the nations of 
the world. The Metal Trades Depart- 
ment has long affirmed that shipbuild- 
ing and ship-repair work is essential 
to keep a reasonable number of 
skilled mechanics in training and 
available for ship construction and 
repair work. The United States should 
retain its standing among the com- 
mercial nations of the world. United 
States flag ships should sail all seas 
and penetrate all harbors, carrying 
our exports and imports. 





Harry E. O’Reilly, A. F. of L. direc: 
tor of organization—We regard 1955 

, asa year of great 
opportunity. Mil- 
lions of unorgan- 
ized workers ur- 
gently need the 
benefits of mem- 
bership in trade 
unions. Steps 
have been 
to strengthen the 
program of the American 





organizing 
Federation of Labor so that the ever. 
increasing demands from the unor- 
ganized workers seeking union protec- 


tion can be met. The opportunity for 
organizing progress in the new year is 
vast. The unorganized are tired of 
receiving wages that are inadequate. 
The unorganized are tired of the in 
security which is always the lot of 


taken | 
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workers who do not belong to trade | 


unions. In making it possible for 
these men and women to join orgal- 
ized labor we will be doing something 


which will be very good for these | 


workers and for the country. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Recipe for Living 


“ AKE half a dozen boys and 
I girls, a good idea and a frosty 


day,” said Mrs. Sears. “Scram- 
ble together well on a snowy hillside. 
Let mixture work in the crisp air.” 
And she turned away from the win- 
dow. 

“That sounds like the recipe for 
something pretty zesty,” her mother, 
Mrs. Trott, replied from her rocking 
chair. 

“From the looks of the sledding 
party on the high slope, it is,” Mrs. 
Sears said. “And I have an idea that 
before long there will be a call for a 
few side dishes to supplement this 
recipe.” She smiled. “I think Ill 
set out the things for hot cocoa now 
and the rolls and sandwich spread.” 

\s Mrs. Sears stepped toward the 
kitchen, her mother, who made her 
home with the Sears family, snapped 
on the table light by her chair. She 
picked up the magazine she had been 
leafing through and resumed glancing 
at the colorful pages. Although she 
seemed to be occupied, the older 
woman was really listening for the 
boys and girls. Nothing delighted 
her more than to have her grand- 
children and their friends with her. 
All called her Grandmother Trott. 

“I’m not old when they’re here,” 
she thought. 

She heard the children’s mother 
fixing things in the kitchen, and soon 
she heard the unmistakable sound of 
the sled runners and the clump, 
clump of the galosh-covered feet of 
the youngsters. She listened as they 
went around the house to the back 
door. 

“They must be pretty snowy,” she 
thought. “As long as they’re going 
in the back, I’ll go to the kitchen, too.” 

Grandmother Trott moved into the 
cheery kitchen. 

‘Can I help?” she asked. 

| expect so,” her daughter an- 
swered. “As soon as they get un- 
wrapped, I'll need an extra pair of 
hands.” 

“he stepped to the door and opened 
it to let in the ruddy-cheeked young 
hoends. 

Mother, may we unwrap inside?” 

. Julia. “It’s bitter cold on the 

ch, 


Yes, come in. Come in, every- 





body. 
for your galoshes. please. 

“Give me these wet mittens,” said 
Grandmother Trott. “Ill put them 
on the radiator to dry out a little.” 

“Smells mighty good in_ here,” 
Sonny Holt said, as he warmed his 
hands by the oven. 

“Toasted cheese, Mother?” asked 
Julia, peeping in the oven door. 

Grandmother Trott was stirring the 
cocoa. 

“How many cups of cocoa?” asked 
Mrs. Sears. “Six?” 

“No, seven,” said Vicki. 

“T see only six,” said Mrs. Sears. 

“We're all here but Sally,” Julia 
said. “Where’s Sally?” 

Everyone was surprised suddenly 
that Julia’s friend was not in the 
warm kitchen. 

“Where’s Sally?” everybody de- 
manded. 

It was now quite dark outside. 
Mrs. Sears turned on the back porch 
light. Sally was nowhere to be seen. 
Grandmother Trott hurried through 
the house to the front door. She 
turned on the light. Then she took 
her heavy shawl from the clothes rack 
and went outside, calling the girl’s 
name. No answer came. By the gate 
she thought she saw a huddled form. 
Disregarding her own comfort and 
safety, Grandmother Trott went down 
the snowy walk. By the gate, sure 
enough, she found a shivering, sob- 
bing girl. 

“Sally, its Grandmother 
Let me help you.” 

“I’m so cold,” Sally sobbed, “I 
just can’t move. My legs hurt, too.” 

By this time Jack and Sonny came 
tearing around the house. 

“Sally’s here!” called out Grand- 
mother as loudly as she could. 

The boys and Grandmother put the 
girl on the sled and the boys pulled 
her to the front porch. Then Sonny 
and Jack assisted her into the house. 
The warmth and the light brought a 
wan smile to Sally’s tear-streaked face. 

“Whatever happened?” asked Mrs. 
Sears. 

It took several minutes before Sally 
was strong enough to say much. 

“Well, I know I shouldn’t have 
done it. But just as we all left the 
top of the hill 1 thought I would like 


Jack, put some papers down 


Trott. 


to go zooming down the slope all by 
myself. No one else. No noise. Just 
me and space and flight.” Sally 
paused. “So I did. Instead of com- 
ing along I lagged behind and then 
turned back to take a slide alone. It 
was wonderful.” 

Again the girl paused. 

“Then coming back up the hill 
alone, in the dark, I guess I got 
kind of scared. It seemed I'd go up a 
little ways and then slip back. | 
called, but no one heard me. Then 
finally I got as far as the gate, and I 
just couldn’t go any farther.” 

“You're safe and sound 


now, 
Sally,” said Mrs. Sears. “Let’s get 
our refreshments. And no more 


tears.” 


While Mrs. Sears poured the steam- 
ing chocolate and Julia passed the 
platter of sandwiches, the conversa- 
tion around the kitchen table took a 
serious turn when Sally said: 

“Isn’t it strange how things work 
out? Here I’m the youngest in the 
bunch, and I was rescued by the old- 
est.” 

“It takes the old and the young to 
make a world,” said Grandmother. 

“And also the middle ones,” said 
Mrs. Sears. 

“It’s just like that in everything, I 
think,” said Jack. “Like take the 
new year. It takes the old, past years 
and the experiences of the last year 
for the new year to grow. Right?” 

“You're absolutely right, Jack,” 
said Sally. “If I had been alone much 
longer, I might have been frozen. But 
Grandmother Trott found me, the 
boys brought me in and Mrs. Sears 
gave me something nice and warm to 
eat and drink. So now I am all right.” 

“It’s the working together that’s the 
main thing,” said Julia. “That’s one 
of the first things we learned in our 
Junior Union.” 

“You're right as rain,” said Mrs. 
Sears. “If we work together and 
build upon the fine things of the past, 
combined with the new ideas of the 


present, we'll have a wonderful 
future.” 
“Sounds like another wonderful 


recipe,’ Grandmother Trott remarked 
with a smile to her daughter. “And 
I think it will mix together to be an- 
other mighty zesty dish.” 
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NEVER BEFORE has it been so es- 
sential for every citizen to know what 
is happening and what it really means. 
That is why you should listen regu- 
larly to Edward P. Morgan on the 
ABC network. Tune in his broad- 
casts and you will become one of the 
best-informed citizens in your com- 
munity. Listen to Morgan on 

ABC, beginning January 

3. And please tell your 


friends to tune in, too. 





